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BE TRUE, 
— SOD TTE hoppy re sel ned boy py gh aaaligallamge pe pe Pg a 





When comrades invite you to break away 
From the duties towhich you're bound, 

And te join with them in their idle play, 
To whirl in their giddy round, 

Reflect a moment before you take 
A course yuu may sadly rue, 

And fer your own and a dear one’s sake, 
Be true to yourself—be true! 


Be true te yourself each hour of the day, 
So honestly, fearlessly true, 

That neither a foe nor a friend may say 
That he was deceived in you; 

Let Honoz be set in the highest place, 
Secure from the reach of pelf, 

And in every case, by an act of grace, 
Be true—O, be true to yourself! 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THE AUTUOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,’’ ETO. 











CHAPTER XJ. 


HE sea was surging uneasily ; every 
roller came in tinted with a dull gray, 
for the depths were stirred by the great 

waves that lashed the barricade of cliffs, 
and hidden sands were flung upwards to 
mingle with the heaving waters. 

Within the long reef which protected the 
tiny harbor from the outside roughness, 
lay a little boat, tossing like a cork on the 
waves, as Michsel and a boy rowed her to 
and fro, with taces often turned anxiously 
towards the path which wound its jagged 
length down the cliff. 

When Harold appeared at last, Michael 
took off his cap and waved it, partly in sat- 
istaction and partly to hurry him up. 

On seeing this signal Harold broke into 
arun, and was soon down on the white 
sands, which were narrowed now toa mere 
glistening line, catching the foam ere it 
dashed upwards with angry roar. 

Michael brought the boat to the side of 
the long reef, which acted like a pier or 
break-water, and beckoned to Harold to 
join him there. By any other way it was 
impracticable to get on board. But be- 
tween Harold and this ledge of rock there 
raged and roared a foaming mass of waters 
through which it was altogether impossible 
for him to pass without being dashed to 
death. 

On seeing the narrow strip of beach now 
completely covered, Michael threw up his 
hands in despair. Then, making a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his hands, he called alou 
to Harold ; but his voice, strong as it was, 
went out upon the sea a mere breath witb. 
out sound, 

Seeing by Harold’s signals that not a word 
had reached him, he desisted from further 
Speech, and, grasping his oars, gave his at- 
tention to the safety of the boat, which re- 
quired all his care and skill lest it should 
be dashed against the natural pier or ledge 
of rocks, 

Suddenly the open-eyed wonder of Dan- 
iel’s boy, Josiah Martin, caught Micbael’s 
Kaze, 

“What be glaazing at, sonny boy ?’’ he 
asked impatiently. 

“The gentleman we’ve been waiting for. 
He be climbing the hill like a goat.”’ 

“He can’t get to us that way,’ returned 
Michael. “He must walk to Langarth now, 
anc Daniel must take the ‘Curlew’ round 
for’un. I shall make ’un understand some- 
how, I reckon, what he’ve goet to do. We'd 
best start to waunce ; when he sees us off, 
he’ll come around arter us.” 

“Bide a bit; he be goin’ to jump !” the 
lad cried eagerly. 

Michael, whose back was towards the 


dy 


from the rugged point of cliff to which he 
had climbed to the ledge of rock below. 
Beneath him, as he sprang, wan a tumul- 
tuous sea, whose surf dashed upwards as 
though hungering to seize him in its relent- 
less grip. For one second his lite hung 
suspended over this raging white death, 
the next he was safe on his feet upon the 
firm gray ridge of rock that stretched its 
giant length among the angry, tumbling 
waves, 

Michael drew a long breath ; his face 
= white, but his eyes shone like coals of 

“That was as braave a leap as ever I see 
in nal my born days,” he said as he held 
out his hand to help Harold into the boat. 
“I didn’t think there was a man alive that 
could taake sich a spring. You don’t count 
your life for much, sir, I reckon.” 

“I count it worth millions, Michael. Now 
for the ‘Curlew’ as hard as we can row. 
You see I could not afford to waste more 
time by going round to Langarth, which 
was the sole thing to do unless I jumped 
as I did.” 

“You shouldn’t have waasted them prec- 
ious twenty minutes, sir,’”’ said Michael, 
regarding him with renewed admiration. 
‘*You see the tide wouldn’t wait for ’ee.”’ 

“The minutes were not wasted, Michael, 
though, as you say, they were precious in- 
deed tome. Now give way, lads !’’ 

The ‘Curlew’ was close by, yet it 
took hard rowing to reach her ; and it was 
Larder still to get alongside of her black 
hull and catch the rope flung to them, and 
so reach the wet deck drenched with spray. 
Then the boat was hauled up—it was only 
a small dingy—the sails were set, and the 
‘Curlew’ put her prow to the waves ; and, 
dashing the foam from her gallant sides, 
she flew like a bird into the open sea. 

Ot all the boats that float upon the ocean, 
the safest and the soundest is a true pilot- 
boat. Built for every weather and tor 
every wave, it will ride out the tiercest 
gale, and fiy gallantly before a storm that 
would shatter a stately frigate or founder a 
huge man-of-war. 

“Jt this wind holds up,”’ said Daniel, “‘we 
shall catch the coast of Brittany in six 
bours, Aud now, sir, I’d advise ’ee to 
tackle a bit of crouse [victuals], and arter 
that titch pipe acroom, and then turn in 
and slaip till we wake land.”’ 

Harold felt this was good counsel, tor 
since his hasty breakfast he had tasted no 
food, and for lack of sleep head and heart 
were heavy. 

“Now then, gawkum [simpleton], what 
be stopping there for, goggling for gapes 
v like a pattick ?” cried Michael to the boy. 
“Go and get the table fitty fur denner.”’ 

Josiah, with his chin upon his hands and 
bis elbows on his knees, was sitting on an 
upturned bucket, staring at Harold with 
the glazed and expressionless eyes of a 
fish. 

“] knawed a miner waunce,” Josiah said, 
rising leisurely, ‘“‘who jumped down 4 
shaaft for fear he’d be spaled [fined], ’cos, 
you see, he were laate, but he broke both 
his legs short like a carrot, and he was 
carr’d hoam ’pon voords knacked aal to 
jouds [ pieces].’’ 

“What mazedish stram be telling oop 
now ?’’ said Michael with some anger. 

‘Teddn’t no stram—’tes truth, I tell 'ee 
And the man was buried a week arter the 
jump. And there was talk of having a 
barr’l for ’un ’stead of a coffin, ’cos he was 
doubled up so like.” 

“Josiah, my son,” interpowed Daniel, “I 
reckon a rope’s end will double thee up, ef 
thee drumbles any longer.”’ 

Upon this hint Josiah departed to per- 
form his duties, yet he gave a last glance at 





Harold with a dissatisfied air, murmuring 








“Well, it was a braave spring for a goat, 
leave ulone a’ man,” acquiesced Michael. 
“Where did you larn, sir, to maake your 
lambs so spry ?” 

“I’ve been a mountain-climber all my 
life, Michael—that’s the secret of it. I have 
taken many a longer jump than that, and 
@ more dangerous one. I would rather 
spring trom a cliff than jump a crevasse.” 
if ae SRR 

“Well, itisa rentor chasm in a moun- 
tain. If you will imagine it as something 
like the gorge tnat runs up to the Mer- 
maid’s Well, you will be able to form a 
notion of it, Michael.” 

““Well, now,” observed Michael, ‘I guess 
if you was drove to it, you might jump thic 
plaace, too.”’ 

“*] should be sorry to try,” returned Har- 
old. “I think, in all likelihood, I should 
be up like Josiah’s friend, the miner—in 
any way but a whole piece.”’ 

“The ’tatie-pie es ’pon the taable,” said 
Josiah, leering at with a hungry eye as he 
turned away from the little cabin ; “and 
the cap’en says, will ’ee plaise to come and 
maake a clain-off denner to waunce while 
he’s hot ?”” 

Even to this day, when the grand earth- 
apple has suffered blight and change, a 
potato-pie is one of the tastiest dishes Cor- 
nish hands can make. It is not one of the 
oldest, though among the best, for all the 
herb-pies and cakes of Carthage, ancient in 
repute and renowned in story, are still 
dainty and delicate realities in the Cornish 
land. Who that has tasted the golden cakes, 
the Phoenician cream, and the many pies 
of courteous Cornwall does not long to eat 
them again? 

Harold did full justice to the old Cornish 
dish, and felt all his griefe the ligbter for 
his much-needed meal. 

“Now, ef you baint too tired, we’ll titch 
a pipe a’ croom,’’ said Daniel ; and, suiting 
the action to the word, he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to light a short black pipe. 

Smoking was not as universal then as 
now, and Harold had not taken up the 
fashion. He sat on the dec« silent, his 
eyes fixed on the dark, green, trackless 
hills, whose undulating heights were 
spread around and beyond him, while a 
great black sea of thought—word!ess, torm- 
lese—beat in constant waves of pain upon 
his heart. 

‘I's ill thinking without speaking,’’ ob- 
served Daniel, ‘‘when thoughts are bler.ck. 
I reckon, sir, though you be on the sea, 
your heart’s ashore at Langarth. But it’s 
little you can do for the young lady now, 
sir ; she’s in other hands.’’ 

“That is just the point I am debating,”’ 
returned Harold. “1 fear I ought not to 
have left her to go on a wild and maybe 
hopeless chase.”’ 

‘“‘] wish 1 was sure of fair weather as I 
be of falling in with the cutter,’’ responded 
Daniel. “I know Cap’en Arimstrong’s 
ways of sailing as weli as I know the north 
star ; and, if 1 don’t steer rigut down ’pon 
the ‘Alert’ afore morning breaks, you may 
cail me a Dutchman. Now, et ’twas the 
‘Flying Dutchman’ we was chasing, I'd 
own it would be wild work, and we might 
so well haul down sails to waunce, There’s 
neither wind nor wave, nor prayer nor 
curses, nor moan of the sea, nor groan from 
the land, will ever reach thic ship.”’ 

“And you've the right to say that, Dan- 
iel, ef any man bave,” said Michael, -‘tor 
you’ ve seen and chased her, too—many *& 
time.”’ 

“Not many atime, my son, but oftener 
than I ever wish to again. But I’ve seen 
worse than the ‘Flying Dutchman’.’’ 

“Have ’ee sure?’ said Michael. ‘Was 
ita pixie now ?’’ 





hour for ghost-stories, Captain.” ° 

“But not for making fun of ’em,’’ Daniei 
returned seriously. “The sea is tuli of 
ghosis. Death and the sea are twin brother 
and sister ; and, if a man escapes from the 
grief of the first on land, he falls into the 
cold arms of the other at sea. Years come 
upon years; but death is never tired of 
giving, and the sea is never tired of hav- 
ing.” 

“Well, now, Daniel, I reckon even a 
ghost-story is more lively talk than that,” 
observed Michael, “so let’s have it.’’ 

“It happened just like this,’’ said Daniel, 
“and it might be ten years agone. I went 
down tothe whart waun night just arter 
the old church clock had gone twelve, tor 
I’d heard say a barque was in, wanting a 
pilot to taake her on to Falmouth. Well, 
there was the barque, sure enough, and 
leaning on the wall looking at her were a 
man. I spoke to’un and gave’un good 
night, but he didn’t maake no answer, and 
he didn’t turn round, nor taake no notice 
like, and I felt vexed as fire—for thinks ], 
a civil word desarves a vivil word vack. So 
1 went up close to ’un, and said, ‘’Tisa fine 
night, maister.’ 

“Nota word would he spake. Then I 
felt my blood curdly up, and I let go my 
tempera bit like, ‘Thee’rt a queer chap,’ 
I said to’un, ‘not to spake. Why, 1’d spake 
to the devil if he spoke civilto me! You 
be come from some oogly country, where 
nobody larns manners, I reckon.’ ‘Pon 
that he turns round sharp and glares with 
his great eyes, and shaws me his faace, 
white as if he’d been under water a week, 
and I saw bits of seaweed and tiny broken 
shells sticking in his whiskers and in his 
hair. 

“This scared me, and [ walked up the 
pier bard as 1 could go, for I didn’t like 
the looks of’un atall. But hetollowed me 
close, and I could hear the water going 
‘squash, squash’ in his shoes every step he 
took. Then I spoke to ’un again, for I 
didn’t want to Le ancivil to a stranger ; but 
he never answered a word. Sothen I ran 
home to get waun of my crew to go out to 
the barque with me; and I went for my 
life, and when I[ got to the end of the pier I 
looked back, and there was the man stand- 
ing where 1’d left him. I feit glad he was 
not following me. 

“But, when I gotto my aun door, there 
he was standing straight up, his eyes wide 
open, glaring, and all his eth showing as 
if he bad no lips. I shook like a leat, my 
hat lifted off my head with the rustling of 
my hair, and the sweat jist boiled out of me. 

“| can't tell what happened tor a minute 
When I woke up like, he was gone, and I 


wasin a daze; but I went into the house 
and got my comrade, and we two went on 
board the craft and put her into Falmouth. 
Well, the ‘Curlew’ comed round there for 


me, and whep | got hoam I was carried to 
bed and iay sick a month, aod aal my hair 
failed off and ’twas white as snaw at the 
roots.”’ 

Daniel paused as he said this, and shook 
the ashes from his pipe and reiilled it in si- 
lence. 

“Is thic the end of the ghost?” Michael 
asked. “Why, I can’tsee no good in his 
coming at all !’’ 

“No more can I, my son. But thic baryue 
went down with all hands aboard. She 
loaded at Falmouth aud sailed for Swansea, 
and foundered in sightof land. Not asoul 
was saved of aal her crew.’’ 

“Well, it’s a queer story anyhow,” ob- 
served Harold, ‘whether you were ill or 
well at the time the vision came to you. 
And, since you are good at seeing ghosts, 
tell me what you think of the ghost at Lan- 
garth—that dark rider. 1s he «man or a 

spirit ?”’ 
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“A spirit wouldn’t want horsefiesh to 
bring him to Langarth,” said Daniel. ‘I 
say he is a man ; but he don’t come alone. 
It a spirit didn’t lead bim to Langarth, he’d 
never take that whisht ride.”” 

“| wonder he has never been followed 
and identitied,’’ said Harold. “I wish I 
had pursued him last night.” 

‘You wouldn’t have caught bim, sir,” 
observed Michael. “The aunly way to lay 
bould of him is to get abead ot him—so the 
ould folk’s stories go; and no waun have 
ever done that yet.” 

“Tis my watch now,” said Daniel, ris- 
ing; “and I'll say goad-night to’ee, and | 
hope you'll slaip well, Mr. Olver. There's 
as good a night’s rest in thic there bunk of 
mine as in arra king’s bed ashore.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


yOULD it be possible that from the mys- 

( tic margin of that land which ir far 
away phantom sbapes might beckon 
or some sad spirit stray ? 

In gloomy bewilderment this question 
wandered to and fro through Harold’s 
racked brain as he strove vainly to sleep. 
All the mingled noises of the night seemed 
to join in a confused warfare, battling 
against his slumber, and all reiterated the 
ever-recurring thougnt with vexed and 
fevered persistency. 

Should he arouse himself and laugh at 
the cloudy superstitions which shaped 
phantoms out of the mist and saw portents 
in the color of a wave ? 

Then there rose before him the dead face 
of his triend, or the sad eyes of his love re- 
proaching him with his unbelief. Rougb- 
hew his thoughts as he would, they still 
took this one certain form—that of fear for 
the effect of her brother’s death on Estrild’s 
mind, 

He might fling from his own soul the 
cloud of superstitious terror that was set- 
tling around the bier of Tristram Carbon- 
ellis, but be could not hope to clear Estrild’s 
heart of the perilous stull that weighed 
upou it unless he could bring torward irre- 
tragable proot that her brotber’s death was 
caused by human means without super- 
vention of aught not of this world. 

With this conviction came the strength- 
ening of his resolve to gain that proof at 
however great a cost of toil and time and 
trouble. Through storm at sea, through 
labor on land, he would pursue these phan- 
tous whose icy shadows had laid a cold 
touch upon his love, and he would lay 
them forever at rest, and bring peace back 
to her troubled heart. 

The sound of the hurried waves surging 
against the ship’s sides, the shriek of the 
trosty wind among the sails, the creaking 
of cordage, the tramp of feet above his 
head, all seemed now the cry of encourag- 
ing voices urging him forward on his 
course. 


The overlapping waves, as if weary of 


their endless wakefulness, broke on his ear 
with a gentler touch, as though they too 
dreamed of peace, and thus at length they 
laid a seal upon his eyelids and rocked 
bim into slumber. 

« * 2 = * * 

W hat was it that awoke him, or seemed 
to awake him, from the sleep that had fast 
bound him within its peaceful folds? It 
was acry of the night—a faint cry as of 
some living thing struggling with death, 
and dying even as its voike went torth in 
spent weakness, 

Then from out the darkness in the midst 
of the sea he saw a hand—a man’s hand— 
clutching an oar, which the waves dashed 
to and fro with savage strength like a bit 
of drift-weed, relentless, regardless that 
holding on to itin fierce hunger of life was 
a human soul, clothed withall the tender- 
ness of human hours, and maybe with a 
picture of home and loving faces in its sad 
eyes, as, fighting for breath, it was borne 
onwards and vanished in the hollow of a 
black wave. 

With its vanishing there fell down a 
great sorrow on Harold's dreaming spirit, 
for some inward voice, soundless as 
thought, and yet having words, seemed to 
pass from him to the drowning man, Say- 
ing-- 

“[ had no word, no prayer, no cry to 
utter to thee when I[ was just as thou art; 
but now, in the spirit, I warn thee to 
cease thy quest; some knowledge is for- 
bidden. Had 1 lived, I would have un- 
veiled this mystery; but, being dead, I 
hide it.’’ 

Only a dream ; but never did man strive 
and agonize awake as Harold strove now 
in slumber to save the perishing life that 
drifted fast away into the heaving dark- 
ness of the eternal sea. He awoke with 
cold sweat upon his brow, and hands and 
arms outstretched like a swiinmer’s in de- 
spair. 

The turmoil of a great storm was around 





about him, and shrieking amid the sails as 
the little ship flew onwards before the 
mighty wind’s breath. 

He rose and struggled to his feet, dazed 
still with sleep, and wondering with a dull 
wonder at his strange surroundings. Ina 
moment his mind cleared, the vividness 
of his dream subsided to a paler hae; it no 
longer seemed dreadful, but rather the 
natural consequence of the hubbubaround 
him. 

The liquid low light was trembling on 
the sea as he emerged trom the tiny cabin 
and confronted the spray-drenched faces of 
the men who had battled with storm and 
darkness whiie he slept. 

Tu the dim light he looked at his watch, 
and noted with surprise that bis sleep had 
lasted seven hours. It had been the dead 
sleep ota man exhausted by fatigue and 
excitement, 

He gazed around him now as though 
looking on a new world; but it was a 
world of waters tumultuously heaving and 
engirt by a dark sky, save in the east, 
where the darkness was struck across as 
by a hand alight lifted from the horizon. 

Daniel was at the helm, and by the set 
firmness of his face, Harold guessed it 
would be wise not to disturb him with 
speech. Michael, however, came towards 
him. 

“We have sighted the cutter, sir,’’ he 
said. 

“Where?” Harold cried eagerly, his face 
flushing with hope. 

“To jarboard, sir, Sne is hugging the 
coast too close in such weather as this, 
and Daniel is giving her a wide berth. You 
can’t see her now, sir,’’ he added, as Har- 
o!d rushed to the side, scanning the south- 
ern haze with searching eyes. 


But on that side darkness still reigned 
intense and full of the terror and turmoil 
ot storm. It was the heart of the tempest 
and the might, untouched as yet by the 
pulse of light throbbing in the east. The 
might of the sea was appalling; huge 
waves lifted the “Curlew’’ to the top of 
their high crests only to fling her down in- 
to deep hollows, where for an instant, ere 
she rose again, she seemed to be engulfed 
by a black and seething death, 

The close-reefed mainsail stood the 
storm, the jib was gone, the tiller was 
lashed, and the stout little ship took the 
blows of the gigantic seas passively. It 
was only by holding on with both hands 
that Harold could stand op the flooded 
deck. 

W hen the sea is wrathful man’s strength 
is butastraw. There was danger in every 
rush of water to leeward, there was death 
in every hammer-blow trom each enor- 
mous wavethat sprang like a living foe 
upon the gallant little “Curlew,” who only 
shook her wings and flew along ber dark 
and dangerous path still sate and sound in 
every plank. 

At length the light lifted the thick dark- 
ness from the sea, and the great gusts of 
wind that swooped down trom the sky rent 
the clouds asunder and gave to the waves 
the glory of the sun. 

Then, suddenly, as if she were a ghost 
looming from within a hazy and mysteri- 
ous veil, the ‘‘Alert’’ became visible for 
the flash of an instant, and then vanished. 
Had the sea swallowed ber up? Had she 
disappeared forever? 

The blood rushed to Harold’s tace and 
back to his heart as he looked out over the 
haze, and the mighty swell of waters that 
bore for him now only blankness and 
death. Slowly he made his way to the 
helm, where Daniel stood lashed to it, his 
salt, wet hands on it still, his earnest eyes 
piercing the sea-drenched path through 
which the “‘Curlew”’ flew. 

It seemed a sin at such atime to draw a 
single thought from the man on whose skill 
human lives were hanging. 

For a moment Harold stood abashed, 
then his unquenchable desire to reach the 
“Alert”? burned in him again ; and, touch- 
ing Daniel on the arm, he pointed to the 
coast. Ile was understood instantly. 

“Impossible !’’ Daniel said. “If the 
‘Alert’ were sinking only a hundred yards 
away, I couldn’t save a man in her. |] could 
but save my own bird, and the lives here 
trusting in my seamanship.” 

“But, Daniel, surely the ‘Alert’ is not in 
danger ?”’ 

“In ten minutes she’ll be a wreck. She’s 
drifting on the rocks. It’s Capen Arm- 
strong’s way ; he always hugs the shore 
too close.”’ 

“Can’t we reach her? Can’t we bear 
down nearer to her?’ Harold cried anx- 
iously. 

“If we want to be drowned we can. But 
I reckon there isn’t no waun aboard the 
‘Curlew’ that’s weariful for such a whisht 
death,” 

Marold turned away with a silent cry of 





anger in his heart. He had no right to 
risk men’s lives for Estrild’s sake, but it 
would be hard to go back to her with a 
blank and dreary message of utter disap- 
pointment - 

Michael came up to him at that moment 
and put a glass into his hand. 

“Catch the right point, sir, and you'll 
see the ‘Alert’ plain enough. She’s got 
death for her compass now, and the sea for 
her grave. It’s an awful sight to see brave 
men perish and not be able to streteh out a 
saving hand to help them. This has been 
a wild night, and it’s a wild night’s work. 
The Lord forgive the men who sloked 
[decoyed] Capen Armstrong into this!” 

Harold scarcely heard his rapid words. 
He bad got the ‘Alert’ within the focus of 
the glass. She was on a hungry reef of 
rocks, and foaming breakers were dashing 
a white and savage message of death over 
and above her. 

It was horrible to see the enormous waves, 
and think of their power and strength as 
they dragged lives down beneath them. 
Even at that distance the roar of their on- 
slaught on the doomed vessel was wafted 
across the sea and sky in a low, hollow 
moan, which touched listening hearts with 
terror. 

The “Alert’? was lying broadside on, 
with a heavy list towards the black cliffs 
above her, and with her mast sti]l stand- 
ing. By aid of the glass Harold could see 
some ot the crew huddled together in the 
rigging, and the sea making clean breaches 
over the hull. 

The scene was dreadful, and so vivid 
that in imagination he heard the noise of 
the grinding and smashing of ber timbers 
on the rocks, The spars were carried away, 
Appareatly the doomed vessel had driven 
before wind and sea for hours, then, per- 
haps, bad tried an anchor, and eventually 
been dragged ashore. 

Her position now was hopeless, and that 
any life could be saved in this weather and 
on this iron coast was impossible. No boat 
could render any service, tor the stoutest 
ever launched could not have lived a min- 
ute in that boiling surf. But seemingly no 
inhabitant of that wild coast dreamed of 
striving to risk boat or life in a hopeless 
contest with a raging sea. 

On the height, wind-battered and dimly 
visib'e amid spray ahd mist, stood a small 
crowd of men, who now suddenly lighted 
a fire ot dry furze, whose flame shot up 
with crackling swiftness, flinging a lurid 
light over the stormy sea and lighting up 
the vessel with startling distinctness. 

Then it was that Harold, with a quick- 
ened pulse, recognized the figure of Cap- 
tain Armstrong standing on the poop—one 
hand extended as though in giving some 
order, the other clinging, he could not dis- 
cern to what. For one instant the brave 
face, white but steadfast, was as visible as 
if clearly cut against the blackness of the 
sliff, the next the flame fell and darkness 
followed. 

When next, in the swaling of the turze, 
the flame shot upwards and outwards, the 
poop was gone—washed away—and the 
gallant figure that had given commands to 
the last had vanished. 

Harold felt his heart quiver within him 
with that electric t.uch of sympathy which 
a brave man’s death conveys to the human 
soul. He hurried up to Daniel and ven- 
tured once more to touch him lightly on 
the arm. 

“Can nothing be done ?’’ Can we not 
save even one life ?”’ he asked, in piteous 
entreaty. 

Daniel cast one glance at the iron-bound 
coast, so perilously near, and shook his 
head with ominous gravity. 

“Heaven keep us off that,’’ he said, turn- 
ing his gaze tor an instant towards the 
white line of breakers tossing like driving 
snow against a wall of blackness. ‘(Maybe 
we may pick some one up from the sea— 
*tis all we can hope for.”’ 

A buge cloud at that moment, lifting 
from the land, passed over the sea to the 

west, and a shaft of lightning broke from it, 
rending it asunder as if by a flaming 
sword ; a roar of thunder followed like the 
crackling and rattle of a thousand musk- 
ets; then came a burst and downpour of 
hail, which struck the deck with tremend- 
ous force. 

Staggering beneath it, Harold clung to 
the mast, nearly blinded. As he dashed 
his hand across his eyes to clear his sight, 
Michael clutched his arm and pointed to 
leeward. 

Amid the dreadful sea a boat was drift- 
ing bottom upwards ; two men clinging to 
it Like drift-weed, the vision passed on 
into the hollow of a wave, and was in. 
Stantly lost to view. 

“Gone to death!” said Michael, turning 


away to look once more on the wreck of the 
“Alert.” 








It was the last look, for, as he and Har- 
old bent their storm-beaten gaze on the 
reef, she was lifted high up on the waves, 
and then crashed down on the rocks witi, 
hideous force. 

Here tor an instant she rested, and 
seemed to quiver in every plank; but a 
wave rushed upon her, and lifted her into 
deep water, and she suddenly sank by the 
stern, and went down in a moment, leav- 
ing a gbastly blank upon the sea, which 
struck the eyes of the beholders with the 
amazement of an unexpected horror. 


CHAPTER XIII. , 


R. ViCAT had dined; sat in a 
M luxurious arm-chair and | deol his 
large feet aggressively before the fire. 
Then he put bis big thumbs together and 
the points of his thick fingers, and in this 
attitude remrined some minutes, appar- 
ently in deep contemplation. 

In reality, he was reflecting on the flavor 
of the different wines he had tasted, and 
he was thinking with satisfaction that his 
position now with regard to the House of 
Carbonellis would give him the run of 
their particularly good and choice cellar, 

“It’s only these old families,” he said 
aloud, “that can do this sort ot thing.” 

“W hat sort of thing ?”’ asked Mrs. Vicat, 
looking round the large, dimly-lighted 
room with a little shiver. “I suppose you 
meap tamily portraits and ghosts? There 
are too many of them here.”’ 

“New men can only buy a stock,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Vicat, not heeding her, “and 
must trust the word of the seller as to age 
and other finer attributes, But, even if 
they are not cheated, it never turns out the 
same thing ; it’s the body, as it were, witb- 
out the spirit. Now, in these old tamilies, 
it is just the contrary; the body, which 
they may be said to bury down in their old 
dungeons or cellars, gradually wastes or 
foses all its grosser qualities, and only the 
spirit remains—tbhe aroma—the veritable 
ghost, so to say, of the—— Well, my dear, 
what is there to stare at over in that cor- 
ner ?”’ 

“1 wish you wouldn’t frighten one, Mr. 
Vicat, with such dreadful talk! Who 
wants to hear about bodies and spirits at 
such a gloomy time as this?’’ 

“Who but a simpleton would ever sup- 
pose one was talking ot such things? Itis 
the ghost o: the grape I was speaking of. [ 
was saying that it is only in an ancient 
piace like this where wine is laid down 
from generation to generation, that one can 
taste the genuine article. I never drank 
such a bottle of Burgundy in my life as 
that old fogy of a butler gave me to-night.” 

Mr. Vicat pressed his lips together at the 
remembrance, and looked down on his 
thambs with satisfaction. 

‘I wonder you can gloat over your din- 
ner and your wine on such a night as this 
is,’’ said Mrs. Vicatirritably. ‘Just listen 
how the wind is howling around these dis- 
mal old walls ; and think what there is up- 
stairs, and how that poor girl iscrying her- 
self to death in loneliness,’’ 

“That’s her own choice; she could come 
down here and have cheertul society if she 
liked.’’ 

“She doesn’t want cheerful society, espe- 
cially ours. You know perfectly well that 
she detests you, and she thinks me buta 
fool.’’ 

“Well, my dear, I won’t cavil at her 
judgment ; and her dislike is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me.” 

Mrs. Vicat stared for a moment at her 
husband, as if puzzled by his words ; but 
when she took in their meaning, flusbed 4 
little, and searched in her own mind for 
some weapon of retaliation. But, being 4 
dull woman, it took her some time to furn- 
ish up a sharp speech, and her silence gave 
Mr. Vicat an advantage which he at once 
seized. 

“Your dullness of comprehension, ™y 
dear, hinders you from seeing that,although 
my niece may be perfectly right in her 
opinion of you, and pertectly justified in 
her detestation of me, yet in neither ase 
ean this alter our position with regard to 
her.” 

Mrs. Vicat had been trying to collect ber 
faculties, but this speech, to which she bad 
given a divided attention, pressed them 
into a heavy lump, from which she could 
elicit no sparkle of thought. 

“I am sorry for her,” she said helpless! y- 

“So am I,” returned Mr. Vicat; ‘but 
that does not prevent me from being glad 
for myself. I shall have all the power iD 
my own hands now ; and it will be a very 
nice thing—yes, very nice and satistactory 
altogether. It isa large estate to manage 
to say nothing of the funded property and 
the dues from the mines.” ‘ 

‘Mines ?” repeated Mrs. Vicat, who still 
sat in acollapsed state, seeking amid tbe 
jumble and entanglement of her though 
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for the sharpness that so rarely came to her 


re my dear, mines—or rather dues 
paid by the mines to her as owner of the 
soil. Why, the dues aione, I happen to 
know,amount to four thousand a year ; and 
the estate brings six thousand more, Oh, 
it is an excellent prospect for me!’ 

These words struck the spark so much 
needed to lighten Mrs. Vicat’s mind. 

«Prospect for you?” she said. “You 
mean for young Mr. Olver. I’m glad he’ll 
be so ricb.”’ 

«Glad ’ repeated her husband. “Now 
who on earth except a simpleton would 
make such a speech as that? You can 
keep your gladness, my dear, till his 
wealth arrives, and by thattime you will 
be as oli as Methuselah, without being as 
wise. In my opinion, ifthis weather con- 
tinues, that young man’s prospect at pre- 
sent consists of a good chance of being 
drowned ; and that’s an event I should be 
glad ot—it would save me fhe trouble of 
getting rid of bim.”” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Mrs. 
Vicat, staring at him with round eyes full 
of fear. 

“] mean that I have not the slightest in- 
tention of helping a needy young man to 
jump into ten thousand a year. I don’t in- 
tend to let him warry my niece,” 

“But she is engaged to him,” persisted 
his wite. 

“Well, what then? An engegement is 
likea house of cards—a whiff of breath or 
a touch of the finger knocks it into noth- 
ing.” 

“You are a bad man,” said Mrs. Vicat. 

“Thank you, my love! When a woman 
can’t understand a thing, she usually has 
recourse to abuse. You wust permit me, 
if you please, to comprehend my own vusi- 
ness, and to act by my own judgment, 
without the aid of your superior wisuom. 
Now itis iy business to marry my niece 
and ward to my eldest son—and that is 
what | inte d to do,”’ 

“They’ LU hate each other directly they see 
t.rougu your plans,’’ said Mrs. Vicat 
angrily. 

“Tual's a mere assertion not likely to be 
fultilled,”’ r turned Mr. Vicat. 

“And it is still more unlikely that 
Estrild will give up the man whom she 
loves atthe wish of the man whom she 
hates,”’ retorted his wife. 

“You grow quite sharp, my dear,’ he 
abs.ered coolly. “if ske bates me, she 
wou't hate her cousin. You forget tuat 
Wy eldest son is tue child ot her mother’s 
Sister, Not being your son is, 1 presume, 
the reason you are not anxious to see him 
& Wealthy man.” 

Mrs. Vicat looked up, and aslight quiver 
passed over her foolish honest face. 

“Il care as much for bis welfare as you 
do, it is not for himself or for his own 
Sake that you wish him to marry his 
cousin.’’ 

“My dear, whata razor you are to-night 
Youare really giving me some remark- 
able proofs ot your intelligence.” 

“I don’t mind your sneers,” she an- 
swered—“I’m used to them; but ] trem- 
ble sometimes for you.” 

“Much obliged tor your solicitude’’—and 
Mr. Vicat laughed disagreeably—‘“‘but I 
believe | am a man who can take care of 
himself.’’ 

“In a worldly way ; but, if you will take 

the trouble to raise your eyes for a moment 
‘Tom the earth to the sky, you will see that 
there are other worlds besides this.”’ 
_ “I live in this one,” returned Mr. Vicat 
‘Da hard voice. “I am not going to trya 
flight among the stars. You had better 
keep quiet, Amelia -I warn you I have 
had enough for the present. I can stand a 
Pretty large amount of nonsense, but, as 
you know, I draw the line always at 
Preaching—that I won’t stand.’’ 

Yes, Mrs, Vicat knew it. She rose, and 
Stood holding the back of her chair with 
one hand ; it trembled a little. 

' “I was in love with you once,” she said, 
and I obstinately insisted on marrying 

you against my dear father’s wish. Well, 

I deserve to be punished.’’ 

Pr deserve it pretty often, too, my 
ake took no notice of this, 

th edhe. thatsuys ‘our sins turn into 

ito and sting us?” Gilbert told ma 
wy, Ave forgotten.” 

sbortiy Will have an opportunity very 

him .y to refresh your memory by asking 

“3 observed Mr. Vicat, “for I shall 
Win’, Over the inquest and the funeral 

ey tll despeteh,” 
entroati can’t mean that?” said Mra. Vicat 
Seer ai a “Surely you will consult 

“I stall a — spp omen ga 
euch vuhheee my own interest,and not 
don’t in as a silly girl’s feelings. I 

tend to linger here to let Estrild see 


that young Olver again.” 
Pee Mr. Vicat, you are past praying 

“Now see here,” said that gentleman, 
turning on her with a sudden fury blazing 
in his pale eyes—“I have already warned 
you that I won’t stand that sort of thing.” 

“But I can’t help it,” returned his wife, 
retreating, and dragging her chair with 
her as a rampartof defence. I am bound 
to pray for you.” 

“Well, pray away as much as you like; 
but take care you don’t interfere with my 
plans in any way except praying against 
them. That you are welcome to do; but 
touch them with one of your fingers, and 
you and I have a quarrel which you won’t 
forget very soon.” 

The voice in which he said this would 
have chilled the marrow in the bones of a 
bull-dog ; it completely cowed the shrink- 
ing woman whose dull mind waslittle able 
to find wordsas weapons of self-defence. 

“And one thing more,” continued Mr, 
Vicat, in the same tone, “beware of poison- 
ing my niece’s mind wits your silly opin- 
ions of my conduct. I torbid you to speak 
of me to her. Your judgment is altogether 
at fault with regard to what I have to do. 
I save her from a fortuoe-hunter—that’s a 
meritorious action—and I make her happy 
with my son—that’s anotner good deed.” 

‘*] don’t know the law,’’ said Mrs. Vicat, 
clasping both ot her hands on the back ot 
the chair behind which she stood; “but I 
believe you want the girl’s money tor 
yourself, and perhaps her marriage with 
your son would give it to you. I know the 
law always takes away a woman’s 
money.” 

“Only to give it to ber husband, my 
dear,’’ said Mr. Vicat jocularly, restoring 
himself to good humor in a sudden way. 
“Estrild’s money will be Gilbert’s wnen he 
marries her.” 

Mrs, Vicat looked up; some thought 
pressed on her mind for utterance which 
she hesitated to speak. It seemed to be a 
fear which she was reluctant to shape into 
words even to herself. 

“You know that Gilbert,” she began, “is 
not—is not in good health. He may never 
live to marry.”’ 

“Yes, he will. I shall @urry the mar- 
riage ; afterwards he may——”’ 

“No; don’t say it!’ cried his wife. “You 
frighten me. You mean him to make a 
will and leave away the girl’s own estate 
from her to you.” 

“He might so dispose of the personal 
property,” said Mr. Vicat quite calmly— 
“and I see no wrong iv a son taking care 
of his own father ; but the land could not 
be taken from Estrild during her life. At 
her death it comes to my son Gilbert under 
her tather’s will, whether she marries him 
or not.”’ 

Mrs. Vicat drew a long breath, as it of re- 
lief. She was glad to hear that no machin- 

ation could deprive Estrild of Langarth, 
and she guessed that the provision in the 
will over which her husband rejoiced could 
come into force only if she died unmar- 
ried or childless. Yet dimly, in her dull, 
groping way, she saw bow this chance of 
heirship for his son might lead hii into 
deeds of*which she knew his nature to be 
capable and which she trembled to think 
of. She turned away trom the subject in 
downright terror. 

“Estrild will be thankful to have her 
cousin with her,’’ she said. 

“Cousin! What cousin?’ asked Mr. 
Vicat sharply. “Iam not going to allow 
any cousins to prowl around my niece.”’ 

‘‘]t is a Miss Glendorgal who is coming,” 
returned Mrs. Vicat. “I heard Estrild 
order a carriage to be sent for her.” 

“And why didn’t you tell me this at 
once?” demanded her husband. “It is 

just like your sense not to name 4 thing 
till too late to hinder it! What a piliable 
idiot you are !”’ 

Mrs. Vicat was too much used to compli- 
ments of this kind to receive these words 
either with a burst of tears or of anger. She 
took them stolidly, without change of coun- 
tenance or ef voice. 

“{ saw no barm in Miss Glendorgal’s 
coming here to help Estrild to bear her 

”’ she said. 
ae Vicat scowled at the fire witbout an- 
swering. He was wondering what Miss 
Glendorgal would do or say that might 
hinder his schemes. He knew her slightly 
and was slightly afraid of ber. He was, in 
fact, afraid of everybody who might stand 
in the way of his snatching at the wealth 
which he was beginning to teel within his 


He listenec: tor a moment to the fierce 
gusts of wind that were swaying the great 
trees like reeds, and asmile of hope sud- 
denly twitched his lips and carried his 


thoughts away. 
wena will be wrecks to-night some- 








where,” he said ; “and it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 

Mrs, Vicat stared at him with wide-open, 
frightened eyes, and then stole away with- 
out uttering a good-night. 

LTO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A FEMALE Crusoz.—When Hear.e, 
the traveller, who, during the years from 
1769 to 1771, made three journeys to- 
wards the Copper Mine River, in expecta- 
ticn of finding a sea route north of the 
American Continent, was passing within 
the Arctic circle, not tar trom the Lake 
Atbapuscan, one of the guides of the expe- 
dition came suddenly upon the track of a 
strange snow-sboe. Astonished at the 
sight, in a region supposed to be many hun- 
dreds of miles from any human habitation, 
the Indians followed up tne track, and after 
pursuing it for some distance arrived at a 
small hut, or cabin, formed ot snow and 
drift-wood, where they discovered a young 
woman sitting alone. She understood 
their language, and did not need much 
pressing to induce her to return with them 
to the travellers’ tent. Here,on being in- 
terrogated, she told her story, which was 
to the following effect : 

She wasa native of the tribe of Dog-~rib- 
bed Indians, who were, or had been, at 
fued with the Athapuscans, During an in- 
road of the latter she had been taken pri- 
sonerand carried off to slavery. In the 
following summer, when the Athapuscan 
Indians were travelling the country, she 
watched her opportunity, and, on arriving 
near the place where Hearne’s guides had 
found her, managed one night to give 
them the slip, intending to find her way 
back to her own people. 

In this, however, she was disappointed. 
She had been carried away in a canoe, and 
the twistings and windings of the river 
were so many and intricate, and so often 
intersected each other, and there were so 
many lakes and warshes, that she found it 
impossible to pursue her route. In this 
dilemma, instead of resigning herself to 
despair, as most women would have done, 
she set about building a dwelling for a 
sielter during the winter, and calmly took 
up her abode and commenced her solitary 
housekeeping. 

She had kept an account of all the moons 
that had passed, and from this it appeared 
that for seven mouths she had not seen a 
human face, and had subsisted entirely by 
her own unaided exertions, When asked 
how she had contrived to sustain life, she 
said that when she ran away from her cap- 
tors she took with hera few deer sinews. 
With these she made snares, and caught 
partridges, rabbits and squirrels. She had 
also killed a few beavers and porcupines, 
and was 1ot only not in want of food at the 
time she was discovered, but had a toler- 
ably good stock laid up tor future use. 
W hen the snares made of the deer sinews 
were all worn out, she was ready with an- 
other stock, manufactured with the sinews 
drawn from the legs of the rabbits and 
squirrels which had fallen victims to her 
cunning. And she had not only well 
stocked her larder, but had also taken 
good care of her wardrobe. From the skins 
of the various animals she had caught she 
hed made up an excellent winter suit, 
warm and comfortable, and with a num- 
ber of pretty ornaments put together with 
great taste. Her working implements con- 
sisted of the broken shank of an iron arrow 
head and a few inches of iron hoop, roughly 
sharpened with a knife, and with these she 
had not only constructed her dress but a 
pair of substantial snow-shoes, She had 
found great difficulty in keeping up her 
tire. With two sulphurous stones she was 
able, by dint of violent friction and contin- 
uous pounding to raise a few sparks, so as 
to kindle a handful of loose fibres of wood 
picked small; but the labor was long and 
wearisome, and to avoid the necessity of it 
she had not allowed her fire to be extin- 
guisbed for some months. 

W ben fatigued with the toils of the chase, 
or when not under the necessity of hunt- 
ing, she occupied herself with peeling off 
the thin inner bark of the willow trees 
which grew about, and twisting it into a 
kind of twine. Otthis she had manufac- 
tured several hundred fathoms, and it had 
been her intent, she said, to make it into a 
capacious net for fishing as soon as the frost 
should break up. 

Ot this remarkable female, Hearne, in bis 
journal, says: ‘She was one of the finest 
women I have seen in any part of North 
America.” It would seem that the Indian 
guides were of the same opinion. Every 
man among them wished to have her for 
his wite, so, according to the custom of their 
tribe, they put her up to competition, and 
wrestled in the ring for her, the strongest 
of the party, after he had overthrown ail 
the rest,having her duly assigned to him. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


PIOKLED Tza.—In the Chindwin valley, 
Burmabh, tea is not dried as in China and 
India, but pickled, and in this form is a 
favorite delicacy with the Burmese—in- 
deed the only ceremony of marriage known 
amongst them is for the young couple to 
eat pickled tea together. 

PERSIAN JEWELRY.—The Persian sel- 
dom buys his jewelry ready-made; he 
orders it. When the various pieces have 
been cast or cut out from the metal sup- 
plied by the customer, they are brought to 
him for inspection and caretally weighed. 
Then the article is put together in his own 
house and either under his eye or under 
the supervision of his servant. Then it is 
again weighed, then chased and finished, 
the filings and waste being collected and 
credited to the customer. 


THs MaGpis.—The country-folk in Ol- 
denburg consider the magpie to be so im- 
bued witb satanic principles that, if a cross 
be cut on the tree in which the bird has 
built, she will forsake her nest at once. 
There are several reasons for this bird’s 
bad reputation in the North of England. 
One of them is “‘because she was the only 
bird that would not go into the ark with 
Noah and his folk. She like< better to 
perch on the root and jabber over the 
drowning world.”’ 

In JaPan.—Before marriage a Japanese 
daughter is a vhild, owing the profoundest 
submission to her parents and relatives. 
She has no voice in the choosing of her 
husband, whom she barely sees, and of 
whom she knows practically nothing, be- 
fore the nuptial ceremony. The sexes 
make pairs, not matches, and the pairing 
18 managed by a go-between. Alter mar- 
riage the wife is little better than a slave 
or chattel. Docility, sacrifice, and seli-et- 
facement are well-nigh the sum of her 
daily duties. 

ALL Fa.Lse.—Swans will not sing before 
they die, and spiders will not cure earache, 
W halebone is not bone at all, and Jerusa- 
lew artichokes never saw Jerusalem. Cleo- 
patra’s needles were not built by her, and 
Pompey’s pillar has nothing to do with 
Pompey. The Bank of England holds no 
colossal fortunes in trust for undiscovered 
heirs in America. Alfred the Great did not 
found Oxford University, and Bishop Ilatto 
never persecuted the poor; in fact, this 
much-calumniated character is said to have 
been a very excellent and kind-hearted old 
gentleman, and the rats that swam the 
Rhine and scaled his castle walls are like 
the false facts that overrun every page of 
history and every nook and cranuy of our 
daily lives. 

In ComMON Use.—Among exclamations 
in common use, “Halloo!”’ and “tlurrah !’ 
bave curious origins attributed to them. It 
is said by the author of the “Queen's En- 
glish’’ that the people of Charnwood For- 
est, Leicestershire, when they desire to hail 
a@ person at a listance, call out, not “hal 
loo!’ but “halloup !’ This he imagines 
is a survival of the times when one cried to 
another “a loup! a louy!"’ or as we would 
now say, ‘wolf! wolf!’ “Hurrah,” again, 
is derived trom the Slavonic “bhuraj’’, ‘‘to 
Paradise,’”’ which signitied that all soldiers 
who tell fighting valiantly went straight to 
heaven. “Prithee” is obviously a corrup- 
tion of *‘1 pray thee’; while ‘“‘marry’’ was 
originally a method of swearing by the 
Virgin Mary. 

MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES.—In mid- 
summer a strange Sight may be seen in 
Central America. This is the migration of 
butterflies across the isthmus of Panama. 
About the end of June a few of the insects 
begin to go out to sea, but their numbers 
increase daily until, about a fortnight or +o 
later, they torm acloud dense enough to 
almost obscure the sky. The spectacle is 
said to be one of singular beauty. When 
the sun shines on the vast mass of flutter- 
ing wings the play of golden-green colors 
is really wonderful. Should the insects be 
driven eastward by a rising wind they can 
be caught by the bandful, and the thick 
stream of wanderers becomes a happy hunt- 
ting-ground to birds—swallows and ftly- 
catchers keeping up the chase for miles, 
Where these butterflies come from and 
whither they go no one knows. The mi- 
gration has been a standing puzzle to nat- 
uralists for years, and as yet its solution 
has baflled the most patient inquiries of 
science. 





SE EE ‘ 

A TURTLE was recently hatched out in 
the parlor of a Jersey City woman from an 
egg she brought home last summer as a 
souvenir of a trip. At the time it was 
placed in the card receiver, where it r- 
mained all during the process of hatching, 
which latter is attributed to the heat of the 
room. 
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UPON THY TRUTH RELYING. 





BY T. H. BAYLEY. 
They say we are too young to live, — 
To wild to be united ; 
In scorn they bid us both renounce 
The fond vows we have plichted. 


They send thee forth to see the world, 
Thy love ty absence trying : 

Then go: for L can smile farewell, — 
Upon thy truth relying. 


I know that Pleasure’s band will throw 
Her silken nets about thee ; 

I know how lonesome I shal! find 
The long, long days without thee. 


But in thy letters there'll be joy ; 
The reading, —the replying : 

I°!l kiss each word that's traced by thee— 
Upon thy truth relying. 


When friends applaud thee, I'l! sit by, 
In silent rapture gazing 

And, ob | how proud of being loved 
By her they have been praising: 


But sould Detraction breathe thy name, 
‘The world’s reproof defying, 

I'd love thee, laud thee, trust thee still— 
Upon thy truth relying. 


Ken those who smile to see us part, 
Shall see us meet with wonder ; 

Such trials only make the beart 
Thattruly loves grow fonder, 


Our sorrows past shall be our pride, 
W ben with each other vying ; 

Thou wilt confide ip him, wholives 
U pon thy truth relying. 


—_—_——D- ee 


TANGLED THREADS 


BY L. GALBRAITH. 








CHAPTER II.—(CONTINUED. ) 


fP\UEN be falls to discussing books again, 

and slipson from one subject to an- 
| other, till I am quite at iny ease, It is 
singular how frequéntly our opinions on 
nen apd matters coincide, 

My constant studving of the political out- 
look, Which aunt Dorothy considers “au 
essential point in the education of every 
well-brougbt-up girl,’’ stands me in good 
stead. 

So long as we keepon questions of public 
interest I am quite at home; but when he 
beyins to canvas the charins of Mra. Dash, 
“Liat pretty wouan who tnarried So-and- 
xo, and was one of the beauties last sea- 
son,’ or the riding of Charley Hardcash— 
“you must have seen Charley at Hurling- 
ham,plays for the Sussex county’’—I begin 
to aink steadily in my own—anad, surely, 
alas, in his estimation also! 

It is 80 hard to bave to explain that I lit- 
erally Know nobody, have not a notion 
where Hurlingbatn is, and never saw a 
game of polo in my life. 

‘“Butsurely your people take you about?”’ 
he inquires in undisguised amazement. 
“Of course you are very young yet; but 
you have left. school, baven’t you, and 
bave, what you ladies call, ‘come out’?” 

“T left schoo! years ago,’’ I reply. “I am 
nineteen; but] bave not ‘come out,’ and 
] never shall ‘come out’ till—till I am taar- 
ried.”’ 

“IT am glad you contetnplate that oon- 
tingency,”’*he remarks quite gravely,though 
I notice his lips are twitching under his 
heavy moustache. “But I don’t quite see 
how your matrimonial prospects will be 
advanced bv vourliving in seclusion, What 
is the object ?”” 

“To protect me trom the machinations of 
unprincipled fortune-buuters,’’ 

1 quote aunt Dorothy’s isumortal saying 
in her own tone, and my companiou fairly 
shouts with laughter. 

“A very wise and proper precaution !’’ 
he proceeds, wheu he is grave enough to 
speak again. ‘But does it not strike you 
that you are undoing wuch of your imo- 
ther’s work when you confide your pros- 
pects to cas—well, to me, for instance ? 
How do you Know that I am not one of 
those same unprincipled fortune-hun- 
ters ?”” 

“T have no inother. Iti my aunt who 
protects my interesta, She is my guar- 
dian,’’ I expiain; “and I did not tell you 
anything in contidence. Everybody who 
knows me knows about iny money.” 

“So you are an heiress!’’ be says, half to 
himself. “Well, you are a lucky little 
girl !’’ 

“I don’t agree with you,” I return, tiny 
woeful ignorance of the amusements of 
civilized society still rankling in ny mind, 
‘IT don’t think I am lucky at all!’’ 

‘Nonsense !’’ he responds unsy m patheti- 
cally. ‘You have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for. Itis only girls like you,who don’t 
know what real trouble is,that create griev- 
4noes out of crumpled rose-leaves,and then 
ca!l themselves unlucky.” 

His words make me cross, Crumpled 
rose-leaves indeed ! 

In my wrath 1] forget that I hardly know 
this nan, amin fact ignorant of his very 
name, and only remember that he must 
be shown the folly of his off-band re- 
mark, 

“I think you are bardly competent to 
judge whether I am fortunate or not,” I 
begin with dignity, “If you knew all the 
circumstances of the case, you would per- 
haps agree witb ine when f ony that I aim 
very unlucky. Do you think it particularly 
Jortunate, for instance, to live in a poky 

ittle village quite away in the country, 
without a single person of your own rank 
to speak to from week's end to week's end? 

Do you call it lucky that, when I ain in 


town, may not go to a single dance, or 
greece: or anything, that I ain allow- 
ed no friends of my own age, and cannot 
even walk out by myself—and all because 
I am engaged to a.wan who cares nothing 
about me?’’ 

His face changes. 

“Eo da,” - repeats incredulous! y— 
“engaged ! A child like you!” 

“Oh, I was mach more of a cbild, I as- 
sure you, when that took place! I bave 
been engaged ever since I was eleven years 
old, and shall be engaged until it pleases 
my fiance to deign to look after we. Here 
am 1, reasonable buman being, cut off 
from everything that makes life pleasant, 
till I arm old enougb &) come into ny inoney 
and so be worth ae oo uP» unless in the 
ineantine my busband-elect finds soime- 
thing better,and so gets out of the contract! 
It is a horrible shame, and wy tatber had 
po business to make such an arrangement 
for me!”’ 

My outurst bas made some impression, 
I tancy, for he pushes away his chair, and 
stands, with bis back to me, looking ou: of 
the wiodow. 

But be does not speak, and [ begin to re- 
member what an extraordinary thing I 
have done. 

I have been talking about myself, reveal- 

ing my most private concerns to a total 
stranger, a inan to whom I have never been 
introduced, of whom I know positively no- 
thing. 
My cheeks burn with shaine and confu- 
sion, This is setting aside propriety with a 
vengeance! lain trying to frame some 
sort of an apology, when heturns abruptly 
round, 

“Then—then you don’t care very much 
about this—this fellow to whom you are en- 
gaged 7” 

“Ot course not,’’1 reply promptly. ‘Why 
should I? We never cared much about 
each other when we were children—at least, 
when I was a child and beagreat awk ward 
boy. He cried when the old white brood- 
mare died, but be never minded saying 
good-bye to me. He does not write to me, 
except the inost stupid notes at Clristinas, 
Besides, he is 80 ugly, and J] never could 
endure ugly people.” 

He looks « little surprised. 

“Ugly, is he?” he says vaguely. ‘1 can’t 
imagine you engaged to an ugly tellow. 
How do you Know, if vou bave not seen 
bim for such a long time?”’ 

“T bave a phot graph, of course, and he 
is really horrid, with long bair and no 
moustache; and—and—I dou’t know—not 
a bit nice! I know I shall hate him!’ I 
continued disinally, kicking my little boots 
avainst the legs ot my chair, “He Las a 
dreadtul temper. Gannett always said he 
was # limb.”’ 

+ W hat the--I inean who is this Gannett, 
who is such an autbority on the disposi- 
tion ?”’ 

“Gannett was Sir George Fearon’s head- 
keeper,and he used tosay, ‘Master Jim,you 
#ilus was a liinb, and you allus will oeone, 
till you get to kingdoin come,’ ’’ 

‘Discerning old gentlernan! Well, Jim 
won’t get mmucb of a character from you, 
Miss—u pou my word,! really forget that we 
bad dispensed with a regular iniroduction ! 
I thought you were that lady’s daughter ; 
but 1t seems you are not; 80 perlaps 
your name it not ‘D’Almayne,’ after 
all ?”’ 

“No; Mrs. D’Almayneieé no relation at 
all to ne—only my godinotber. My naine 
is Varden—Dolly Varden; and, oh, how 
dreadful you must think rae for talking in 
this way about inyseif! Iamso sorry! I 
don’t know what excuse to inake except 
that you did not seein like a stranger, and 
I so seldom bave any one to talk tothat I— 
{ am not like other girls.” 

“No,’’ he returns emphatically, looking 
very handsome, “you are not like other 
girls.” 

Aud somehow from his lips it does not 
sound like a reproach. 

We stand silent tor a few minutes, and 
then I remember that time is passing rather 
quickly,and Mrs, D’Almayne will be wak- 
ingg Up. 

“T must 50,” { exclaim, when, in answer 
to wy inquiries, he tells ine it is past five ; 
*] shail get into such trouble!”’ 

‘‘How did you wnanage to get out?’’ he 
inquires, and I contess to having taken ad- 
vautage of my godmother’s fatigue and 
come without leave, 

“T must certainly call on the pug, weather 
permnitting !’’ he laughs, as he chooses two 
books tor ine, and helps ine into my dry 
cat. ‘You shall not be dull down here if 
I can do anything t» prevent it. I knew 
Mr. D’Almayne along tiwe ago, and two 
of the nephews were at school with me, I 
fancy, i! your friend is, as I think, one of 
tbe Gaveston D’Almaynes. Yes? That’s 
all right! Then I will come armed with 
letters of introduction from every branch 
of the family.” 

We have reached the end of the Parade 
now, and I coine wo a dead stop. I do not 
quiie know what to say, but he catches ny 
upward glance at the windows and coimpre- 
hends my difficulty at once, 

“J} am to say good-bye here;’’ he suys, 
smiling. ‘Perhaps it is as well Mrs, D’A\- 
wayne should not see me till I can produce 
ny credentials.” 

‘“Good-bye,”” I answer; “and please try to 
forget that | talked so inuch about myself. 
I did not mean to bore you.”’ 

‘*That would be impossible,’’ he responds 
quite gravely and seriously. “I have been 
very much interested. I hope, having re- 

so much contidence in ine at startiny, 
you will enter ny name in the catalogue ot 
your friends when you know ine a little 
better. Good-bye, Miss Varden.” 

““Good-bye !’ 

Then I pause awkwardly. 





“You bave not told me your name.” 


“My name? Ob—er— James — Major 
James! 1 sball leave a formal card in a day 
or two, and, ifto-morrow sbould turn out 
wet, will you change these books at the 
same time as to-day?” 

I nod, and, entering the hotel, tear up- 
stairs, where [ find, to my great relief, that 
Mrs. D’Almayne bas only just emerged 
from her furs and rugs, and receive 
Pollen’s smiling assurance that it is all 


right. 

"i parade my books before her, and men- 
tion incidentally that there was such a vice 
fire in the reading-room that I stayed longer 
than I had intended. 

When I look out of the window, the tall 
figure in its flapping overcoat is half-way 
up the Parade, and two minutes later it bes 
vanished round the corner of the Parade 
Gardens into Leigh Place. 





CHAPTER III. 


OST, stolen, or strayed, a pug-dog. 
Fawn, black muzzle and ears. Left 
toreleg sligntly crooked. Had on sil- 

ver-belied collar, with monogram ‘E. D’A.’ 
on plate. Answers to the name of Winkie, 
Any one giving information about the saine 
to Mrs. D’Almayne, Grand Hotel, shall be 
rewarded.” 


Such is the notice posted in every shop- 
window and shouted by the town-crier 
through every street of Eastoff on the 
morning following my adventure at the 
library. 

‘Lhe whole botel bas been thrown Into a 
state of dire consternation by the discovery 
of Winkie’s loss, 

He had been seen sunning himself com- 

wedly on the portico-steps, and, when 
Patlen went in quest of him, five minutes 
later, he was gone! 

Mrs. D’Almayne has been alirost frantic. 
She is sure be bas been stolen, for it is an 
unprecedented proceeding on the part of 
the obedient Winkie to absent himself for 
so long without leave. 

Pullen bas been sent to ail the shops to 
make inquiries, our amiable manager bim- 
self having undertaken to go to the police 
station and see that the above-mentioned 
band-bills were out as soon as possible, 
while his wite bas hel ine to adininister 
eau de Cologne and sal-volatile to my poor 
godmother, who is prostrate with anxiety 
as to her favorite’s fate. 

Everybody 1s full of condolence for our 
misfortune except the hall-porter, who re- 
sponds to my mournful question, ‘*Has no- 
thing been heard of him yet?’’ with a most 
unsympathetic grin. 

“Don’t you take on about bim, miss, The 
dog is rigbt enough. He’ll be back betore 
night, never fear@’’ 

“I hope he may, poor little thing,’’ 1 say, 
with reproving dignity, which falls short, it 
seenis, of the desired effect, for,as I turn 
away, I see that odious man itively 
and unmistakably wink at one of the wai- 


re. 

Mrs. D’Almayne remains on the sofa in 
tears, 80 I have to descend to luncheon 
alone amidst the pitying glances of the shy 
girls and the feebly-ex pressed sympathy of 
the old lady atthe next table, who gives 
ine a detailed account of a lossshe had ber- 
self sustained in the abduction of a valu- 
able cat, while ber husband deprecates 
our wmode of setting about Winkie’s recov- 
ery. 

“Crying the dog won’t doany good. Po- 
lice? Pshaw! What do the _ police 
know about recovering dogs? Give the 
first blackguard you meet outside tive 
shillings, and promise him ten more when 
he brings your animal, and you may have 
some chance of seeing it again.’’ 

It is a quarter to three, The rain bas 
cleared oft, the sky is blue, and the sun 
shining. I bave donned a lighter garb tban 
the cold of the last few days has periuitted, 
and am wondering bow soon | may*kafely 
siip away to the library when Pullen ar- 
rives with a card. 

“Gentleman wishes to see you, ina’ain,”’ 
she says, in an important tone, ‘It is soimne- 
thing about the dog, the waiter says.”’ 

Instantly Mrs, D’Almayne ia all astir, 

“Show him in—sbow him in at once !” 
she cries, pushing her cap upio her excite- 
ment until it hangs rakishlv over her left 
ear, 

I fly to her, under pretence of re-arrang- 
ing her headgear, and read the card Pulieu 
ey laid on the table : 

“Major James, Royal Horse Artillery.” 
_ The next instant Pullen is ushering him 
in, with Winkie—fat, placid and contented 
as ever—uuder one arm, to be deposited in 
Mis. D’Almayne’s lap and overwhelmed 
with caresses, to which the little animal re- 
sponds by suppressed grunts and growls of 
satisiaction, while we stand by looking at 
each otber foolishly, till the old lady sud- 
denly recalls her surroundings and begins 
to thank Winkie’s deliverer with great effu- 
s10D. 

“We owe you adeep debt of gratitude,” 
she murmus tearfully, “for I think, it 1 am 
not mistaken, it is the saine gentieman who 
od a oo in our behalf at Vic- 

ria. Your finding ty precious 
18 quite providentisl.”” 4 ‘aeabintee’ 

“I don’tthink your dog has taken any 
harm,’’ he says with a little laugh. “I hope 
you and your daugbter bave not been very 
—— about bim ?” 

canuot help smiling at this in o 
inethod of reminding Mrs, DAlwmague then 
she has omitted to introduce us. 

“Dear me! I forgot you did not know 
Miss Varden. Untortunately she is only 
iny god-daughter, or I should bave the 

leasure of her society more frequently. 
| Major James, iny dear—Miss Varden.” 

We bow, just atwinkle in his biue eyes 
betokening that his sense of humor is 
tickled, and then tall to discussing the cir- 
Culmstarces of Winkie’s loss and the good 








fortune that brought him in Major James's 


Mrs. D'Almayne falls a victim to our vis. 
itor’s fascinations at once. Before half an 
hour is over they have discovered at least 
thirty mutual acquaintances, 

He knows the bistory of every D’,). 
mayne and Gaveston in the country, and 
bas been at Harrow or Woolwich with at 
least balf of them. 

He wins ber heart by reminiscences of 
tip from the late Honorabie and Reverend 
Charles, and enlarges upon his kinduvess of 
beart and scholarly ronowa—in short, in- 
stalis uimeelf an first favorite, and hardly 
takes any notice of me beyond an occa. 
sional rewark flung from time to time, 
just to keep me from teeling utteriy out in 
tbe cold, 

We all give a start of surprise when Pul- 
len appears with afternoon-tea. He has 
been here a whole hour. Major James rises 
from bis seat, with many apvlogies, 

“{’ ve stayed a most uncouscionabie,"’time 
hesays; ‘‘but really it 1s such a treat to meet 
some one who knows all one’s people, | 
cannot tell you bow I have enjoyed seeing 
you, Mrs, D’Almayne. I bope you will let 
inecomein again some afternoon. {[ do 
wantto know exactly how the Paxton. 
Blunts came to be related tothe Toucbetts,”" 

“I can tell you this moment,” responds 
my godmother, who prides herself on being 
a walking genealogical tree to every family 
connected ever so distantly with the D’Al. 
maynes, “But it isa long story. Do not 
hurry away, Major James. If youbaveno 
other engagement, Dolly will give you 
some tea, unless you are one of those who 
des our favorite beverage.” 

aturally Major Jainea ‘“‘adores tea—al- 
ways has it in India.” 
he comes and aasists at my little table, 
carries bread-and-butter and cake about as 
if be were to the manner born, feeds 
Winkie witb cream, and talks no more of 
departing till the first gong sounds for din- 
ner. 

Mrs. D’Almayne isin raptures, and en- 
larges upon his excellent qualities till bed- 
time. . 

Of course I do not mind; I think be is 
very nice inyself; but for an old lady like 
Mrs, D’Almayne, whois seventy at least, 
and wears a brown tront,to take up a man’s 
attention for three whole hours, and then 
rave about him all the evening like a new- 
ly-emancipated schoolgirl, is just a trifle 
absurd. 

“A most charming young man, wy dear 
—carries the cachet of ¢ society, besides 
being exceedingly handsome. You see how 
Winkie has taken to him. He understood 
at once the dear little creature’s tastes—a 
less discriminating person would have put 
milk in his ssucer—aud such a friend of 
Keith D’Almayne’s too, ny godson! Dear, 
dear! I can remember him atiny golden- 
haired baby. He must be a year or two 
older than this young man, I cannot quite 
make out to which branch of the James 
family he ~~ He said Sir David was 
not his father. ow David had only two 
brothers—Julius, who lived at Tollworth 
Priory, and broke bis neck in the hunting- 
field—I don’t remember Julius being war- 
ri-d—indeed I am sure Julius never did 
marry—and Frederic, who was in the saine 
regiment as your poor father, and married 
—surel y—yes, be married a Fearon—Claude 
Fearon’s youngest daughter! Claude 
Fearon was the third son of the father of 
the late Sir George. Frederick James bad 
sons I know ; and this young man inust be 
one of them.,”’ 

‘Married a Fearon !” I ejaculate. Then, 
Mrs. D’Almayne, he must bs a cousin of 
Jiu’s !’’ 

“Certainly,” responds the old lady, pleas- 
aptly. “Nothing could be pleasanter. He 
will be a companion for you while we are 
here. Iam not atall in favor of keeping 
girls sbut up like nuns in a cloister, and 
even your dear aunt Dorothy, who is just 4 
little precise, as women who have never 
Married often are—we all have our little 
failings, you know my dear—even Dorothy 
cannot object to your being escorted by 4 
snan who is virtually a relative.” 

But I am less delighted at tracing the 
relationship between our new acquaintance 
and my fiance; remembering my strict 
ures on Jim’s appearance and cnaracter 
yesterday, I wish to goodness I had been 
less confidential, 

“Don’s you think,’’ 1 suggest, ‘it would 
be better not to mention my connection 
with the Fearons to Major James?” — 

But Mrs. D’Almayne does not see it, aud 
I can give no good reason tor witibholding 
the information, which she proinptly !!0- 
parts the next morning, when we meet biu 
on the Parade, on our way to the batb- 
house. 

Mrs. D’Almayne is going in for a course 
of hot salt-baths, 

Sbe cannot live except under treatment 
of some sort—so, after some little discusion 
she snd Pullen vanish within the green 
——— leaving me in the charge of Major 

anes, who presently suggests that the 
Parade is Sot,and we might get nore 02000 
by extending our walk. 

So off we go down the narrow billy 
street, under the queer old stone gateway 
to the pier, to spend our morning in — 
anv desultory chat and criticise the peop’? 
who are lounging about us. oy 

“Where did you really tind Winkie ° 
inquire presently. 

e@ stops, in his occupation of rolling oP 
a cigarette,at ny g n, and looks at ® 
comically. 

“Why do you want to know?” . 

**Because you have never explained Ay i 
actly where be was, and, when Mrs. D = 
on yne aske about it, you al ways change ' 
su ect.’’ . 

“So, because it is evident thet I doo 
wish to tell you where I found hiin, J 
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are determined, woman-like, to hunt it 


” 
, tell me?” I plead. __ 

“Can you keepa secret 7” 

«Of course!’ [ reply —* 

«But you must prove it first,” 

“How can 1?” 

“Have you never heard that the little 
fingers of persons who can koep secrets are 
impervious to extreme pressure?” 

] begin to laugh. 

“J bave not beard that since I was a little 
girl, and Jim used to do it. He always 
pinched me dreadfally hard, and then I 


used to cry. 

“Evidently you could not keep a secret 
in those days, and i’m afraid, ‘axing your 

rding,’ a8 the fishermen say, you are not 
much of a hand at it now.” 

“Indeed Iam!” I protest. “I never re- 
peat anything that is told me in confidence 
—never!”’ 

“Ordeal by touch,” he says sceptically. 
“] don’t part with my secret without good 
security. 

I hold out my floger defiautly. 

“You you can try, then.” 

“But havea glove on. Of course you 
won't feel through a glove,” 

I pull cff the objectionable covering and 
bold out my ieft band. He takes it and 
looks at the ringless finger. 

“Where is Fearon’s ring?’’ he quickly 
demands, 

“TI haven't one.” <_ 

“Did he ever give you one?”’ 

“On, I forgot!" I hasten to correct. ‘Sir 
George gave ine one that belonged to Jim’s 
mother, with a great many diamonds in it. 
Aunt Dorothy keeps it locked up in her 
dressing-case. She says it is too valuabie 
for a young girl to wear every day.’’ 

I wait for a second or two, but receive no 
response. He seems to bave fallen into a 
brown study,and he has forgotten to release 
my band, 

‘‘Major James,’ I say, gently withdraw- 
ing it from his grasp, ‘this is not the way 
Jim did it.” 

He looks up, with a smile, 

“Jim wasa little boy then, and did not 
know the value of his opprotunities, I see 
you are to be trusted, Miss Varden. I will 
confide my secret. I tound Winkle stray- 
ing, and 1 took him home,” 

“But where did you find him ?” I per- 
sist. 

“On the marble steps of the Grand 
Hotel.”’ 

“Then you did not find him at all. You 
stole him!” I say indignantly. 

“Not quite so bad as that. He came snift- 
ing about me, 80 evidently anxious to make 
friends, that [ thought it downrigutt unkind 
w disappoint him, so I gave hiin an invite 
to breaktast, which be instantly accepted, 
and off he went.” 

“But did no one see you? I[ cannot think 
you carried off tbat dog without anybody 
being the wiser.”’ 

“I don’t know about being wiser for the 
transaction,’ he answers cneerfully, ‘but 
two people were certainly the richer, for 1 
Squared the ball-porter and one of the wail- 
ters to keep it quiet.”’ 

I can understand now why those horrid 
men winked, 

‘Please forgive me,’’ he goes on, “lt was 
the only exouse I could iuvent fur calling. 
The end sanctified the means; so you might 
extend your pardon.”’ 

“What would Mrs. D’Alinayne say if sbe 
knew?” I remark severely. “Sbe would 
not call you an estimable young man any 
more,”’ 

“But you will not teil her? You can’t, 
you know, because I only told you under 
pledge of secrecy.” 

“I do not think it right to allow her to be 
80 iin posed on.”’ 

“Very well!’ he retorts. “If you tell 


tales of me, I will retaliate by telling tales ; 


of you.” 

“You have nothing to tell,’”’ I observe, 
with disdain, 

“I am not so sure of that,” he says pro- 
vokingly. “Suppose I tell Fearon your 
estimate of his tem per and personal appear- 
ance, for instance ?”’ 

I begin to get furiously red. 

“You said you did not know Jim.”’ 

“Pardon me; I said [ had not met him 
lately. I know bis sister, Mrs. Charteris, 
intiuately, and, as she adores her brother, 
1 cou'd make matters very unpleasant tor 
you in that quarter.” 

“You would not do such a horrid, mean, 
ungentlemanly thing!” ‘ 

“Neither woald you spoil my chances 
with your fairy-godmother, It strikes me 
Some one besiaes Jim is blessed with a tem- 
per. Come, shake hands, and let us go for 
another turn!” 

So we fall out and make it up again 
through the sunny July days, for the 
Weather, after that one week of storm- 
clouds, clears up into one unbroken calm. 
Day by day the sky is blue and cloudless, 
the sea green, and the sands golden in the 
panlight, and I am as happy as girl can 


Eveiy morning I go out with the pleasant 
Certainty of finding the Major sitting on the 
rst Seat On the Parade, or leaning against 
po railing of the little bridge, waiting for 
We hunt the old pier or go for long walks 
on the sands, and scramble over the wet 
an in search of sea-weeds, while Mrs. 
hoo ayae 1s simmering at the large batb- 
We play tennis in the hotel gardens,steal 
Feu, dinner to look at the lights on the 
c 
haughty old chaperon has been coaxed in- 


© lettin 
the cliff? me go for a moonlight walk along 


Pullen adores Major James, and does all | 


can to farther his interests, aiding and 
etting our little excursions,and is always 


coast, and positively twice my dear | 


ladies 


saying she has “‘no notion of youn 
‘tke, and 


being kept mewed up unnatural 
never & gentleman coming along.” 
So she dresses ne up whenever our hero 


is expected, and brin ine the loveliest 
greet creamy roses and maiden-bair fern to 


I cannot think where she gets them. She 
says mysteriously they are given to her, 
and they appear so often that { begin to 
suspect she is indulging in a flirtation on 
her own account with the neighboring nur- 
sery-gardener, 

6 never talk about Jim now. He—I 
have fallen into a way of calling Major 
James “be,” as if there were no one else 
worthy of the personal pronoun—he” 
says— 

“Life is so short that we are bound to 
make the most of it,” and we have agreed 
to put aunt Dorothy,going away,and every- 
thing unpleasant out of sight and mind, 
and just enjoy the present as much as ever 
we can. 

But into the clearest skies some clouds 
will come, aad our best pleasures have in 
them au element of pain, 

So I, being happy, must needs crumple 
iny rose-leaves and give inyself twenty-four 
hours of positive misery all through my 
own silly vanity. 

He asker me one day if I have brought a 
habit, and,as it bappens,I have, tor at bome 
my'pony bas been my only luxury, and, 
the doctor having once told aunt Dorothy 
that horse-exercise is very beneficial, she 
lets me ride whenever I can get a decent 
mount. 

“Why do you ask ?’’ I question. 

“Because, if you have your ‘turn out,’ 
Green has a ripping little mare down at the 
stables, which he would reserve for you for 
the rest of this fortnight. He bought ber 
on spec. froin a neighboring farmer, whose 
wife hunted ber all last season. She hasa 
niee tender mouth, and will carry you 
well,’ 

“What would you ride?’ I inquire. 

“Ob, a very decent chestnut that is stand- 
ing there while the owner is abroad! Green 
obligingly save some one has to exercise 
the horse, and it nay as well be me as one 
of the men. Will Sa coine ?”’ 

“I should like it above everything, if 
Mra. D’Almayne will allow me,”’ 

“T will manage ber,’’he says confidently, 
And be does, 

Weset off on the following morning, with 
a small admiring knot of onlookers to see 
the start. 

The mare is a little beauty,and I am com- 
fortably conscious of being ‘‘well turned 
out;’’ while, as for my cavalier, he is al- 
ways handsome; but on horseback he 
looka, a8 a well-inade Enghishman always 
does look, at his very best. 

**You can ride,’’ he says approvingly, as 
we pull up after a delicious canter over the 
long sweep of grass that borders the downs, 
‘Do you ever ride to bounds ?”’ 

I shake my head mournfully. 

‘‘Aunt Dorothy does not approve of ladies 
in the hunting-field. She would not even 
let ine go to the meets,” 

*You would be all right with a good 
pilot. You have both seat and hands, Take 
that little fence on the left there. Keep her 
wellin hand. Green teils me she is a bit 
inclined to rush her fences,” 

“Why, it is net worth calling a fence,”’ 1 
say contemptuously, asthe mare switches 
over. “Now, if — had said that, it would 
have been soinething like a jump.” 

And I point witb ny whip t a formid- 
able bedge with a very insufficient gap. 

“That is not a place for a girl to take,even 
ifthe mare could get over, which she cou!d 
not do.”’ 

“] fancy she is quite equal to it,” I assert 
contumaciously. 

“Then your fancy isa little in advance 
of your judginent. Come along, | don’t 
want to be responsible for your broken 
neck.”’ 7 

“Then it is not the horse you are afraid 
of, but me?”’’ 

‘My dear cbifd,” he says, a trifle impa- 
tiently, “with your age and experience, no 
one expects you to ride like Mrs. O’ Donog- 
hue Power. You have a good seat and light 
hands, and you look very nice in your 
habit. But a regular bard rider would think 
twice before taking that fence,and you tnost 
certainly are not up toit.”” — 

“Are you good enough for it 7” I inquire 
mpertinently. 

' With 4 wey good hunter, with which I 
was on very good terms, I might negotiate 
it. But Iam quite sure I should not try 80 
long 48 I could get into the road some other 
way.” 

“And you don’t know any woman who 
would go tor it?”’ 

“J did not say that. Ido know one wo- 
man who would take it like a bird. Bat 
she is a thorough sportswoman,al ways per- 
fectly mounted, and bas nine lives, or her 
neck would have been broken long «go, 
and iny beart too, for she is one of the 
nicest women inthe world. Do come on 
or we shall never get to Sheepstone and 
back betore luncheon.” 

We ride on, but the pleasure of the morn- 
ing is spoilt for ne— vain goose that I am! 
I cannot bear him to —— that any 

s ny superior in anytbing. 

i continually tormenting inyself witb 
guesses as to who this woman, of whom he 
speaks with such evident admiration, can 


lam longing to show him how he has 
eatepeatane lag powers, and nothing wil! 
| drive that unlucky fence out of ny head. 
“Jt has taken longer than I thought, "my 
ion says, looking at his watch,as we 





| compan 
| font the downs behind us on our home- 
| ward way. “We mast push on, unless we 


mean to be late for luncheon, and have a 


| rescue party sent from the hotel in search 


| of us.”’ 


We have corne on to the downs again, and 
straight before us, looming dark in the dis- 
tance is that hateful hedge, separated only 
by a conple of fielde from the low road to 
Faston. Major James looks anxiously up 
atthesky. The sun, which bad shone so 
brightly all the morning, has bidden it- 
= and a heavy storm-cloud is coming ‘up 

“IT am afraid we are in for a shower,” he 
observes uneasily. I don’t think it will be 
inucb; but enough probably to wet that 
thin habit of yours, It se could only cut 
across into the road, we should be bome in 
twenty minutes,” 

A sudden evil icea takes on of 
me. Here is my opportunity. He shall 
acknowledge that there is more than one 
woman in the world who can take a stif 
fence “like a bird.’’ 

“Why not?’ I say nonchalantly. “It is 
only a cut across country. I'll give you a 
lead, if you like,’’ 

And I put the mare at the fence. It 
takes him a second to realize iny intention. 

“Don’t be rash!” be shouts. “She can’t 
do it. For Heaven's sake pull ber up 
while you can!”’ 

“We shall inake the gap bigger, at any 
rate!”’ I call, as 1 see bi: make obliquely 
for the same point, aud realize dimly that 
he ineaas, if ible, to cut me off. 

Irritated by what I think is his obstinacy, 
I touch the inare sharply with my whip. 
She is a 6 little animal, but this time 
Iam asking too much of her. An older 
horse would have resented the demand by 
a refusal, but she, being young, accepts it. 

There is a rush through the air. feel 
ber rise under me, hear a distant shout 
mingled with the buzz and singing in my 
ears, I have just sense enough to kick my 
foot free of the stirrup before a hundred 
stars seem to flash before my eyes. A 
heavy weight across iny chost is crushing 
the breath out of tne, and a dense darkness 
falls upon my senses like a pall. 

Slowly I come back to consciousness, 
to find his arms round meas I Ile on the 
grass; to hear his voice murinur in an 
anouy of relief— 

“My darling! 
coming round!”’ 

I open my eyes, The mare is still in the 
ditch. A man is boiding the other horse, 
and frantically gesticulating for some ia- 
borers in an adjoining field to come to our 
assistance. 

I get up and find, beyond a good shaking 
and a few bruises, I au: unhurt, thanks to 
oes gas luck, and the prompt belp that 
pulled we frown under the mare aimost di- 
rectly. My bat is crushed; and J am cov- 
ered with dust—a very different object 
from the spruce trim girl who teft the 
Grand Hotel so merrily three hours ago. 

The laborers co.we up presently. There 
is a discussion of ways and ineans, a little 
digging about the bank of the ditch, a rush 
and scatter of the knot of mén as the frigbt- 
ened horse rises out of their midst, and, to 
my infinite relief, shows no visible signs of 
injury. 

“Sne’s all right, sir, I think,’’ says one of 
the men, who is feeling up and down the 
inare’s legs, and looking to the girtha, 


Thank Heaven, she Is 


“My word, but it might have been a 
nasty spill! Tne young lady had more 
pluck than sense to send ber at a place like 


that.’’ 

“Did she kick you getting up, sir?’’ in- 
quires another. “You have hurt your 
hand, I’m afeared.”’ 

‘Nothing mach, thanks, She caugat my 
wrist, that’s all. If you will put the lady 
up. You are equal to going home, Miss 
Varden, are you not?”’ 

“Oh, yes; quite, thanka!”’ 

I try to carry matters of? with a high 
hand, but I am dreadfully ashamed of my 
conceited obstinacy and its results, I feel 
hurt, too, that after my accident I am 
turned over to the care of a chance by- 
stander. I think he means to punish ime 
for my disobedience, Of course | deserve 
it, but—I do not like it. 

I remount insilence. The men, witha 
“Thank ye, sir,’’ bave shouldered their 
spades, and we are free to pursue our way. 

I am too humbled and vexed w talk 
much, He keeps up a desultory con verka- 
tion, but I feel it is constrained and utterly 
unlike his ordinary manner, On, if he 
would make soine reference to ny escapade 
—say one word of blame! But, no; he 
avoids all reference to the matter, and I 
| bave not the courage to introduce a sul)ject 
| which he 80 persistently 1cnores, 

Luckily nearly every one is indoors tor 
| luncheon or dinner, and we ineet very few 
| people in the streets through which we are 

obliged to pass before reaching the hotel,so 
| | am spared the mortification of casual corn- 
| ments on ny dishevelled condition, When 
| we pull up at the Grand,the manager comes 
| 
} 





| down the steps to ineet us, 

“Mra, D’Al mayne was just beginning wo 
be anxious. Luncheon is balf over. Why” 
—changing his tone suddenly — ‘surely 
you've been down, Miss Varden. No baru 
done, i bope ?”’ 

“Fortunately not,’’ Major James answers 
for me; “butit might have been a nasty 
accident. May I trouble you to give Miss 
Varden a hand down, Mr. Firth? Ob,here 
is Green’s man !"’ 

Mucb aggrieved by this second indication 
of wrath, | turn and look at him reproach- 
fuly. 
| And then, and then only, do [ notice that 

bis face is pale and contracted with pain, 
| and bis left hand is hanging helpless at his 
| side. 

¥ ‘Major James," I gasp, ‘“‘you are hurt, 
and you never told me! Ob,I am so sorry. 
|} What sha!l I do?” 
“Go upstairs and change your habit ; and 
| please do not make a scene here, There is 
| nothing the matter with me that cannot be 


| met right again. But you will oblige me 





very mnuch by taking off that disreputable 
hat before the whole botel assembles to hear 
our story. The mare is all right, Tom. She 
bad a bit of a spill over one of those fences 
on the downs, but there’s no barm done. 
You can take ber home now, Firth, I wish 
you would mime some brandy. I see 
Doctor Leigh is crossing the Square there. 
Just let your porter stop hin. It will save 
we walking up to his bouse.”’ 

go upstairs in abject misery. Not all 
Pullen’s petting and condolence can convey 
comfort to my soul. 

Isit and weep, refosing all offers of 
luncheon, till the good-natured maid pro- 
mises to try to find the real extent of the 
damage. 

So she goes downstaire, while I sit miser- 
ably waiting for what seems to ine long 
hours of feverish suspense, I have just 
worked myself upto an agony of excite- 
ment when the door flies open and adinita 
Pullen with a tray in ber hands. J run to 
her instantly. 

“How ishe? What have they done with 
him? Is be very ili? On, Pullen, tell me 
quickly, or I shall die.” 

“Now,Miss Varden, I'm ashamed of you. 
Put on your dressing-gown this minute, or 
I won’t tell you a thing.” 

She has set the tray on the table, and be- 
—_ to dress imme as if 1 were a little 
girl. 

“I will put on anything, only te!1 me,” 1 
entreat. 

“Well, mias,the Major has just gone. 
Doctor Leigh bas driven bim home in pis 
brougham. {'ve been in seeing him and 
helping the doctor,for Mra, Firth told them 
how I bad been three yearsin the hospitals, 
and would be of inore use thanany of the 
servants, and sie herself with no more 
nerve than a kitten. It is bis wrist that is 
broken. Now, misa, don’t take on iike 
that. It is downrigit foolish. Tne doctor 
has set it beautiful, and he is quite com. 
fortable now. Only, he is to keep qulet, so 
you won’t see hiin again to-day. I was to 
give you this, after you’d taken a glass of 
wine. The Mejor said, ‘Make her drink tie 
sherry first, Pullen,’”’ 

I seize the glass and swallow the con- 
tents, then I tear open the scrap of paper 
she holds out to me, It is written in pencil, 
in straggling back wurd characters. 


“Have some lunch and two glasses of 
sherry, like a good girl, and rest quietiv 
afterwards. 1 am ali right now ; but it will 
add much to my discomfort to know you 
are troubling your little head and making 
yourself miserable on my account. I am 
so thankful you are safe, Shall see you t»- 
morrow. “Yours, “op, J.” 


1 would not part with that tiny note for 
all the world, I hold it fast in my hana, 
and read it again, while I struggle to obey 
him, by eating ths lunch sent up for 
me. 

The sherry does much to help me, for I 
am in truth a good deal shaken, and gladly 
give into Pullen, who Insists on tucking 
ine up on ths sofa for a thorough rest, be- 
fore undergoing the cro#sexamination 
which I know awaits wwe froin my dear old 
hostess, 

Sbe darkens the roomn, and leaves me 
with books if] want them. But I can 
neither read nor sleep, nor indeed do any- 
thing but think of my bero’s courage, and 
lainent my own willulness, How good he 
was tome! Notone word of reproach has 
crossed his lips; not a shadow of complaint, 
even though he inust have been enduring 
agonies all through that ride home, And 
he is suffering now, and it is all iny fault. 
I can never forgive myself, never. 

I read iny little note for the fiftieth time. 
Never before nave I seen the initial of hia 
Christian vame—‘F.”” Ia it Frank, I 
wonder, or Fred? or—I cannot think of 
anything else beginning with F, but Felix, 
and I do not believe it ia that. I think it 
must be Fred. He looks like a Fred. 1 
take out 4 pencil and write “Fred Jamnes”’ 
on every available coruer of a sheet of note- 
paper, to see how it looks, and while I am 
doing #0 my eyes gradually close, and, 
still drowsily fortning a flourishing capital 
“FF,” I fall asleep, 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 

— -— - 


PaIp IN KIND.—A cook of @ kindly na- 
ture was very fond of giving food to tie 


beggars that came to the door, Her mis 
tress, disapproving of this custom, remind- 
ed the cook that the food was not her own 
to give. The cook excnsed hersel! by sav- 
ing, **The people I give to are in great dis- 
tress, and I do not think you should mind 
iny relieving them.’’ The lady, tinding re- 


monstrances useless, thoughtshe would try 
the effect of a practical lesson; so, being 
asked for clothes one day by a poor worman 
who told a pitiful story, she took a pair of 
the cook’s boots and gave therm to the beg- 
yar. The cook, when she beard what had 
been done with her property, was very 
angry, and complained to ber tnistress, who 
answered, ‘The poor woman was in great 
distress, s0 I do not think you should wind 
my helping her.’’ 
-—— —_> © > - 


THe Wroneo Enpv.—An Irishman tried 
to shoot asparrow with an old Springfield 
musket. He fired, Toe bird, with acuirp 


or two, flew away unconcerned in the fore- 
ground, and Pat was swiftly and noiselessly 
laid on bis spine in the background, Pick- 
ing himself up, and sbaking his fist at tue 
bird, he exelaimed, “Be jabers, you 
wouldn’ta chirped if you’d been at this 
end of the gun.’ 





- — . oo 
Tue death-rate of the world is computed 
about 67 a minute, 97,700 a day, and 35,689,- 
833 a year: while the birth-rate is 79 a wmin- 
ute, 100,500 a day, and 36,792,000 a year. 
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TO A SEA-SHELL, 


BY J. W. M. 





O, sea-shell, singing, as if in thy soul, 
Ina melodious low-voiced monotone, 

Of sounding shores where foam-bright breakers roll, 
Of sunlit seas where but wave-songs are kuown! 
Thy crimson-wreathbed ear, in days long flown, 

Drank deep the wondrous music of the sea; 











And now thy heart, with mingled mirth and moan, 
Still sighing swells with ocean’s melody. 
A shell apon life's morning shore like thee, 

The sad soul, severed from its natal bays, 
Yet holds high treasured in dear memory 

The glorious cadence ef love's early lays, 
Aud pleased in sorrow, listens to the low 
Heart-holden symphonies of long ago. 

The Stone-Breaker 

© 
BY F. W. R. 





CHAPTER II. 


ATER!” be gasped out at last—“wa— 
ter!’’ 
“Yes; I’ll getit, trom the Falls, 
It’s a blessed long way, though, down the 
valiey. Do you think you really care about 
ic?’ 

‘*Wa—ter !’’ 

“T sball be gone half-an-hour, or tnree- 
quarters; 1 don’t think it’s worth your 
wafting all that time for ; you'll be dead be- 
tore I get back.’”’ 

‘‘Water!” he moaned again, and he look- 
ed so queerly at me that I went, 

I had slung round me iny little can, that 
had bad cold tea in it—at least they always 
called it tea at Fechenaber poorhouse, and 
it might just as well have been called a 
hair-wasn—and it would be easy to fill the 
can when I got tothe streani—that stream 
which the Falls fed, and which was such a 
contoundedly long way oft. 

But I should be rewarded by the youn 
gentieman’s friends and executors; 
should bave done wmy duty; I should have 
saved his watch from being stolen; I should 
have acted altogether the good Samari- 
tan. 

1 went across the fields—tield after field, 
and all down-hill—I did not guess what 
the coming up again would cost me. 

I got excited,and began to run and stum- 
ble,when I heard the waters in the distance 
murmuring, splashing, roaring as they 
leapt over the black rocks, and went head- 
iong down forty feetinto the boulder-strewn 
brook below—the brook to which I wae ad- 
vancing gingerly, sliding down aimidet a 
wilderness of bracken and bramble. 

I reached the stream, filled my tin can, 
and prepared to reascend. No, I had not 
calculated on the trouble it would be to 
meto get to the level of the highroad 
again. 

I had not made sufficient allowance for 
iny old age and sbaky knees and paucity of 
breath. 

It was the task of a Hercules to work 
one’s ‘vay through that stiff asoent of un- 
derwood, with the brambles catching at 
every turning and hooking small pieces of 
iny wardrobe from me, and running into 
my flesh and wounding me, 

I thought 1 should dfe before I reached 
the top, and so getthe start of the youn 
fool who had sent me on such an errand,an 
be in heaven before him. 

I could fancy bis surprise at finding 1 
was there already, and I wondered if he 
would ask me firstthing if I bad got his 
watch safe, or could tell him what the time 
waa? 

I was hot and sick and puffy, and red as 
fire with constant rushes of blood to the 
head, and every step which I dragged up- 
wards I cursed the folly which had placed 
me in this absurd position. 

If I had thought for a moment or two I 
must have guessed that the bicyclist must 
be dead before I got back, and it would 
have been easy to sit down and wait quietly 
till it was all over. 

But my impulsive nature had taken me 
to the stream, and here was I crawling on 
mv stomach like a lizard, trying to get back 
again, and feeling fitto die, and swearing 
horribly. 

I blush now to think of the oaths that es- 
caped iny lips with every fleeting breath ; 
but I bad been unused to this kind of exer- 
tion, had never laid inyself out for it, and 
found that it was doing its very best to kill 
me, 

I think I must bave lost my conscious- 
ness at last, for I lay on my tin bottle 
and made no effert to get up and crawl 
the rest of the way to the wounded man, I 
was Jone for, if I did not take care, 

] was nearly at iny last gasp; self-perser- 


Vation was the first law of nature, and he 
had better do his last gasp than 1. 
It was all his fauit, dashing down the bill 


like the maniac that he was, Why should 
I kill myself for bim? What was he to 
me? 

Bul when I had reeovered my oreath I 
gathered mnyself together, and crawled up- 
wards the rest of the way, 

J gotto the highroad again; the Lord 
knows bow long I had been gone, but the 
sun was going down sharpish behind the 
siate hills, and there were gray abadows on 
the landscape. 

And in the bighroad where I bad left the 
wounded man and bis shattered bicycle 
there remained no trace of either—every- 
thing bad been cleared off—and it was all 
like a dream. 

* 7 * * oa - 


For days and days, for weeks and weeks 
afterwards I tired out ny brainsin wonder- 
ing what had become of the man I had !eft 


| tor dead on the Chocadoc road. Was he 
dead ? and had he been carted away ? Had 
he recovered ?—was it possible he had re- 
covered afier such a terrible cruinpling up, 
and walked off with the fragments of the 
bicycle under his arm? 

ad he been picked up by ra-by 
whilst I was absent, and if so where bad 
they carried him? 

Had some tramp seen him, and finished 
him entirely forthe sake of the purse of 
money he might bave had, and dragged 
him amongst the ferns and blackberry 
tushes, where he might lie ior weeks un- 
discovered ? 

Had I really dreamt ita!l and there had 
been no accident whatever? Had my brain 
given away beneath the occu pation of stone- 
smashing, and this was my first delusion as 
a neat start off? ‘ 

1 could bave believed these two last solu- 
tions to the inystery had it not Leen for the 
decisive reality of the watch. I had the 
watch; it wasatangible tact. it was a 
as ! 

And what to do with it? There was the 
trouble and the uncertainty. 

To tell the master of the workhouse waar 
to bave bis officious paws on it in his ex- 
treme anxicty to take care of it, to lock it 
away from - to ayo age 5 the ago 

to get it, by hook or by crook, ou 
Uy pesnautie, to wait till 1 was dead and 
stick to it. 

{ could nottrust anybody, I never did 
trust anybody; why should I trust him? 
Was I not able te manage my own affairs 
better than other people coula manage 
them for me? 

Had | not more forethought than the poor 
ignorant birelings by whom I was sur- 
rounded ? 

I would wait. Fverything comes to him 
who waits, they —e even gold watches 
with monograms in diamonds on their 
backa, 

I should hear of the man presently, and 
failing to hear of him in a year or two—say 
in a month or two—one might reasonably 
presuine that tbe watch would never be in- 
quired for. But what had become of 
him? 

I looked in the ‘‘Fechevaber Observer’’ 
every week—I could always geta glimpse 
of that badly conducted periodical—for an 
account of sn “accident to a tourist.’’ Never 
a word. 

I read the contents-bills of all the other 
papers outside the stationers’ shops ; there 
was notalinein big type recording any 
disaster on the Chocadoc road. All kinds 
of accidentsexcept the accident that had 
happened to him, 

here were no advertisements for miss- 
ing property either, no rewards offered for 
the recovery of a valuable gold chronome- 
ter. 

1 had to look at that watch twenty times 
a day to make sure that | had really got it. 
I cannot assert that it was a comfortable ac- 
quisition; I had to keep it loose in my trou- 
sers pocket Jike an apple, and to sleep with 
it at the bottom of the bed like a foot-war- 
mer. I was always in dread of its being 
diecovered on me, of my being regarded as 
a receiver of stolen goods—of my being re- 
manded at police courts until inquiries 
were made, and the inquiries bringing the 
owner forward with his whole story, which 
he, if of an imaginative turn of mind,could 
twist round to my disadvantage, 

There were times when thdught it 
would be better to sell it and have done 
with it; but a man in the infamous livery 
of Fechenaber workhouse offering for sale 
a watch and chain of that description seem- 
ed too suggestive of robbery and murder 
tora sane man torisk. I would wait a little 
longer. 

I believe the possession of the watch,and 
the constant workings of an overwrought 
mind as to what had become of the miss- 
ing man, stretched me at last upon a sick- 


I felt it coming on by d so I had 
time to prepare for the crisis, i was sure 


that bp ae not do for the watch to be dis- 
cove nmy woe whilst I lay de- 
fenceless in Led, sol went out fora last bit 
of stone-breaking ltelt I should do for a 
long time, put the watch and chain in my 
tobacco pouch, wrapped the tobacco pouch 
in last week’s “Observer,” spat on the lot 
for luck, and buried ny trevsure under a 
big beech-tree, which had been struck by 
lightning years ago, and which lay to the 
— of the third milestone froin Fechena- 

er. 

And then I went back to the poorhouse 
and took to ny bed like a lamb. 

It was only ny usual winter’s complaint 
—rheumatics and that kind of thing allied 
to acompound wheeze; but I had had it— 


was pretty well prepared for it. 

I was sorry it had come on earlier than 
usual, and 80 were the people at the house, 
because I had rather more of their com- 
pany, and they had rather more of mine, 


harmony between us, 

I never could get on with thein long to- 
gether—they were not of ny mental cali- 
bre. 


There was nothing in cominon between 


ary nurses and the tnaster of the bou-~e,they 
were as ignorant a lot as One wight natural- 
ly expect in such an out-ol-the-way corner 
of South Wales as Fechenaber was, 

It was a verp ¢harp ‘urn at last with me, 
I turned the corner by the merest 
shave, 


premature decease, and that the worid 
would find out too late what a man it had 
had in its midstand cruelly ignored, that 
the watob got upon my mind again, and | 
talked in my sleep so much about it and 
the diamoads on the back, and J, W. L 





ob, nice and regularly—every winter, and | 


us but our poverty ; and as for the intirm- | ary pursuite, 








and milestones and beech-trees, that they 
shaved my head to keep me cool and com- 
fortable. 

I sent for my granddaughter when I was 
at my worst, 

Kitty and { had not agreed very well of 
late days; she had married without my 
consent a bulking brute of a dock laborer, 
who did menial work about the barbor at 
Borthmouth, and I bad expressed myself 
lorcibly upon the disgrace to the Penprases 
such a match bad been, and we bad not 
spoken since tbe marriage. 

But one torgets family feuds when the 
bréath is short and there isa rattie in the 
throat; at least I did, not being a malicious 
nan. 

Besides, there were a watch and chain 
bidden under a beecb-tree three miles from 
Fechenaber, and I did not want any pro- 
perty of mine to gv out of the family—to 
lie id'e for ever ana ever under th-- ground 
like ny very unfortunate self, 

Kitty responded to my cali, and, much to 
my surprise and vexation, she brought ber 
husband witb her. 

I did not want to see him; he was essen- 
tially a vaigar man witb a voice like a bull 
of Basbao’s and a fist like a shoulder of 
mutton. 

He was one of your big men,and big men 
have always been ny abomination. They 
have never any inte!lect. I am small my- 
self; so was Napoleon, Nelson, Victor 
Hugo—weren’t they?—and a great many 
inore that I could mention if I bad the time 
to recollect them. 

{ don’t quite know how it it,butI always 
distrust a big man. I distrusted Thomas 
Griffiths, and when they came I did not 
breathe a syllable about the watch and 
chain, and I think they wondered why I 
had sent a message in such a tremendous 
hurry saying that I wasilland had some- 
thing particular to say before I died, and 
then only lay and coughed at them for an 
hour and a half, 

Kitty was very much distressed at my 
condition, as well she might be, and cried 


‘a greal deal, as well she might do, consid- 


ering how she had neglected me and failed 
to appreciate ine. 

‘‘He’s the only relation I have in the 
world, Tom,” shesobbed. 

Tom looked as if he thought that was an 
advantage rather than otherwise if { were 
to be taken asa sample, but he had the 
common decency to keep bis mouth sbut. 
But I could read him well enough. I knew 
what was passing in his mind, for all his 
bovine stare at ine. 

“I’m sure this nasty workhouse is kill- 
ing him, Tom, To think that my own and 
on.y grandfather should have to diein the 
Union !”’ she wenton. 

‘*Toere’s many a better nor him have had 
to it,”’ was the brute’s answer; “it looks 
comfor’ble and clean,” 

‘It’s the air and the position that’s prey- 
ing on him. But grandfather always was 


“Stuck up?” suggested her husband. 

*Proud like. Ana he was clever too— 
very. Oh, Tom,” she cried, “don’t you 
think we could take care of the poor old 
fellow till be died !’’ 

“I don’t mind,” he said; ‘if it please 
you, lass, have him. It isn’t nicesartinly” 
—he always said ‘‘sartinly’’—‘“‘to have to 
own the parish planted the old boy.’’ 

“And I might nurse him and bring 
ae round again. Who knows?” she 
said. 

Tom did aot seem to regard this point of 
view witb as much favor as the last sugges- 
tion, but he did not make any comment 
upon it. Bringing me round had,I dare- 
Say, to his little inind, its drawbacks, 

They had their way. I let thein have it. 
Tbey carried me frown Fechenaber to Borth- 
en where Kitty did the nursing very 
well, 

I had nothing to complain about except 
the weak character of the beet-tea, and the 
noise her husband made, trauiping in and 
out of the place in iron-cased boots that 
shook the whole house like a jelly. Kitty 
Lrought me round, as she had thought she 
might do, 

Thus, { was free of the poorhouse and of 
Stone-breaking in my latter days; and 
Kitty bought me a whole ream of paper 
and aboxof pens, and sat me by the side 
of the tire, and said: 

“Now write, grandfather, something that 
shall astonish us at last.’’ 

“It will keep him quiet at any rate,” her 
husband said gruffly, and I did not thank 
him for the observation. 

Keep we quiet indeed! As if I made one 
quarter of the thundering row which he did 
upon the premises! 

_ My granddaughter Kitty had some of the 
fainily pride in ber—on her mother’s side, 


| Of course, 


than was altogether coaducive to pertect | 


_“I bope you will not say anything about 
Fechenaber poorhouse, grandac,’’ sbe said 
to me one day. “There's no occasion you 
Should own to that, and lower us,” 

“Til never mention it, Kitty,” was my 
prouilse to her, ; : 
Not that I should have veen likely to 
mention it, Why, everybody in Borth- 


| mouth thought that 1 had lived most of 


ny time in London, engaged in liter- 


1 bad told them so iny- 
sell, 

No one could have drea:ut that a man of 
my general appearance and attainments 


_ bad broken stones on the Fechenaber road, 


1 was so sure that 1 was marked out fora | 


i 


- that | knew as much as where the road 
FAS, 

And that road was troubling me. I want- 
ed to be on it, and to get my hidden treas- 
uréinto my own hands azain. It would be 
mire @18y to dispose of in this neighbor- 
hood; some master-skipper might take a 
fancy to it,and give ine a round sum down 
Witbout asking any questions, 

W hat was the use of my treasure to me 





when I had not benefited one farthing by 
it? I bad kept it long enough for the right. 
ful owner toturn up and claim it surely 
Then why dido’t be? But what excuse 
could 1 make to get towards Fechenatyr 
and how was I to raise the capital to meet 
the expenses of the journey ? 

Tom Griffiths was a covetous sort of man 
aud kept me cruelly short of pocker. 
money. 

“You can jog along if I tind vou in bacea, 
dad,” be said, and so 1 j»gged along witi- 
out much thanks to bim,. 

1 had been about eight months with the 
Griffithses, when a chance seemed to pre- 
sent itself of gotten Fecbenaber way, 
Some people in the town were moving in 
that direction—shopkeepers who s.pplied 
me with stationery—anii their goo is and 
chatte.s were to go by road and take two 
days. 

It was summer time again, and 1 Sug- 
gested that { thougbt that tue ride and 
change of air, and the violent exercise of 
hanging on to the tailboard of a van wit. 
out springs, would do ine good, 8» it was 
settied, thuugh it was not a journey that 
was ever to cone off. 

The day beiore the expedition, I was at 
the extreme erd of the stone jetty, or bar- 
br as they please tw call il, ostensibly 
watching the fishing boats come in, but 
planning out my scheme to reach the with- 
ered beech tree on the bighroad without 
arousing the suspicious of those by whom I 
should be accompanied. 

It was nearly sunset, and a fine calin 
evening. I was looking out to Aca, with 
my beck to the town and to the jetty along 
— I had come fora breath of fresh 

r. 

The Griffithses’ house was always un- 
commonly stuffy. I knew somebody was 
advancing by the rattle of heels upon the 
cobble stones, but I did not look-round. I 
was not curious to know who it was. Very 
likely it might be Tom Griffiths come to 
fetch ine home, and put me to bed likea 
baby. 

They treated me like a child—and that 
was another drop in the cup of bitterness, 
which I bad to quaff to the dregs, 

Yes, it was Tom Griffiths, but not alone. 
There wasastranger with him—a young 


man in a dark biue suit,I saw when | turn-. 


ed round at their call. 

“Daddy,” said Tom, “‘here’s a gentieman 
been all over Borthmouth inquiring for 
you. Here he is, sir,” to the gentleman; 
‘that’s Mr. Penprase.’’ 

I thought I should have slid off my stone 

t into the sea when I saw who it was. 

y bead swam, and my eyestried to pop 
out of my head, and my heart went gallop- 
ing on anyhow. 

f. was the man who had come to grief 
on the Cbhocadoc road twelve months 


> walked up to me and faced ine. He 
had not altered much since | bad seen bim 
last, and there was the same ridiculous in- 
clination to burst out laughing which I had 
noticed last time. 

There was an ~ 1 Aged in the middle of 
his torehead, which ome could see very 
distinctly, as he wore a straw hat on tie 
extreme back of bis head, like a ‘‘silly 


Chariie.”’ 
‘‘Mr. Penprase,’’he said, “I am very glad 
to find you. {had almost given up the 


hope of ever coming across you again. How 
are you?” 

I did not answer. My thoughte did not 
flow as rapidly as they used todo when I 
was writing for the magazines. I wanted 
time for cool reflection. 

“Don’t you know me ?”’ he added. 

“I never set eyes on youin all my life 
before,”’ I said, with a vacant stare at 
him. 

“You don’t know me?” 

‘sNo,’” 

**You recollect my meeting with an acci- 
dent on the Chocadoc road ?’ 

“*] never saw anybody meet ap accident. 
It’s time enough tor an accident when it 
comes, isn’t it?’”’ 

~ threw bis head back and laughed 

D. 

“Ab! you are a sharp old boy—I remei- 
ber. My mewory is better than yours,you 
see. You were breaking stones on the high 
road when I first saw you.”’ 

“Doing what?’’ 

‘*Breaking stones.”’ 

“{’ve had my trials, but I’ve never cone 
down to that. Only workhouse peop‘é 
break stones.”’ 

‘*‘Weil—you had come frum the work- 
house at Fechenaber. You said so your- 
self,’’ 

“TI never heard tell of such a place.” 

The man looked puzzied—as well he 
might. I did it very well. J] was on "y 
guard now, and acted to the lite. I bave 
often thougit I should have made a most 
excellent actor uad 1 ever bad the 
chance, 

“Your name is Penprase?”’ 

“Tbat's my nawe, sure enough. 
deny tbat.”’ 

‘1's not a coinmon pvane.”’ 

‘There are plenty of that name in these 
parts,”’ 

“And you’re not the Penprase who w#s 
Jaid up last winter in tbe infirmary of Feco- 
enaber poorbouse ?”’ he asked, to wy Sut 
prise. 

He had been there alter ine, the sueak— 
he bad been scouring South Wales for 1% 
1 must keep to my own story at any cost 
tili I had time to think what was best to be 
done. 

“No,” { answered, “I am not that Pepp 
rase,”’ 

“Gosh !’’ suddenly cried out that stupid 
ass Griffitba. 

“W hat’s the matter with you?” asked on 
young man, wheeling bimself round, 4! 
ooking up into Tom’s face. 


I don’t 
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«Left my pipe at home,” said Tom, who 
could tella lie sharp enough when he 
liked; and away he clattered down the 
pier as hard as he could go, and left us both 
- as he owned afterwardse—‘‘to fight it out 
atwixt us.” Which was mean of him. 
What protection had I, if this stranger 
were suddenly to lose his temper and tei! 
me I wasa thief? Llooked after Tom—I 
called after him,but he did not, or he would 
not, hear me; — there = I left alone 
with m rsecutor—perhaps m roseca- 
tor presently —who could tell? f broke 
jntoa cold perspiration at the very thought 


of it. 

Why, the man might begin bawling fora 

liceman withia the next five :minutes; 
be bad left off that silly grin of his,and was 
regarding me now gravely. 

“You have been ili, haven’t you?” he 
asked when we were alone together. 

“J don’t know that I have,’ 

“Your grandson-in-law owned as much 
as that. Siuce you have been here, I 
mean ?”’ he said. 

“I’m an old man,and likely to feel queer- 
ish now and then. W hat are you asking ine 
all these questions for ?”” 

“I thought peotnge your memory might 
have gone lately. hope it bas.’’ 

“That’s very kind of yoe,’’ I replied; 
“but it’s as good as ever it was.’’ 

“And yet you donot remember my spill 
op the road near the Chocadoc Falla, and 
your running off to get water—and whilst 
you were running & cart came by and took 
me and my broken traps off to the first 
doctor—and a deuce of a long way off he 
lived. But be patched me up.” 

‘‘]’m sorry to hear you have been hart, 
young man—but I don’t know anything 
about you.” 

“IT should have come to Fechenaber to see 
you as soon a8 I got well, but my leave was 
upand I had tojoin my sbip. It’s only 
lately that I bave back to Wales and 
inanaged to get this way bome again.’”’ 

‘‘What did you want to see me for—or 
the poor pauper that you take for ine?’’ I 
asked. 

I thought I mast ask that question,though 
I was afraid of what was coming, and knew 
—as 1 thought—what would be bis answer, 
But he took my breath away by saying— 

“To reward the old man for all the trou- 
ble he took to get life into me, To thank 
him tor the run he had for the water which 
I never stopped to drink. And by Jove, it 
inust have been arun! 1 have been to that 
tLreak-neck valley since and it’s a rare up- 
and-down place,and takes it out of a fel- 
low.”’ 

‘‘It’s a dreadful place——”’ 

“Eb!” 

“IT bave heard,’? I concluded. “I don’t 
know anything about it personally.’’ 

“Well, then, I won’t take up your time 
any longer, Mr. Penprase.”’ 

“Thankee,’”’ 

“Yours is a wonderful likeness to the 
other gentleman at the Union; and you— 
but it is getting late. By Jove, it must be 
close on eight o’clock.” 

He drew trom his pocket a handsome 
gold chronometer — the chronometer !— 
with the J. W.L. in diamonds flashing at the 
back. 

I could have sworn to itanywhere. I was 
never more completely taken off my | 
guard; my knees knocked together, and 
iny white bair seemed stiffening into 
wires, 

“Where the deuce did you get that?” I 
shrieked out. ‘*That’s mine!” : 

“Is your name James Walter Lidgey, or 
Paul Penprase ?”’ 

‘Penprase; but, for God’s sake, tell me 
how you got that watch. Give it me; it’s 
mine! it’s mine!’ 

I was beside myself; I was showing my 
hand now; I[ was jumping head first into 
the trap. I was aa old tool. 

“This can’t be yours,”’ he said ; ‘this was 
stolen trom me when I lay helpless on the 
Chocadoc road. It was a watch given to me 
by one whose life I had saved at sea, and [ 
treasure it very much. When I came back 
from my last yoyage I thought I would 
find you out and ask if you knew anythin 
about it. I was certain thatsome one ha 
robbed me, and, though I was sorry, I 
fancied it must be you.”’ 

“Oh! I looked like a thief, I suppose! Go 
on,” I said. 

‘**You bad told me you were in the poor- 
iouse, and 1 went to look for you there. 
You had lett. Then I found out the parish 
doctor, and he gave me your address, I in- 
quired into your case,and he said you were 
4a ruin old stick.’’ 

“He was a disrespectful hound. 
was always !ikethat.’’ 

“He told me that you had been very ill 
—completely off your bead at last, and 
raved of nothing but your own cleverness, 
gold watches, milestones, and the beech- 
tree that was struck by lightning on the 
Fechenaber road. 1 put this and that to- 
gether; | wentcaretully along the road and 
found a tree that had been struck vy lignt- 
ning bear the third milestone from the 
town. I guessed that you bad buried the 
property there, I bad half an hour’s dig- 
ging with a garden trowel, and found the 
watch, along with some other things which 
don’t belong to me, [ have left a tobacco- 
pouch and a tew things on your mantel- 
piece at home, Mr. Penprase, tr they’re any 
g°0d to you now.” 

I did not say any more. I did not know 
whattosay. It was a complete checkmate 
to me, and I was powerless. If I had been 
& younger man, 1 should have punched his 
head, I daresay, or showed a clean pair of 
heels down the causeway, and out of the 
town—probably done the latter as less em- 

rrassing. 

But I wasold; I had been ill; I was very 
feeble and at his mercy, and he took 
every advantage of my mental prostration. 


But he 





Tt did not strike me that he was one who 
would make an example of me—only an 
artiul fellow who bad the better of me. 
Not a stern and rigid individual, or he 
wouldn’t have been able to laugh at every- 
— much. 

nd be began laughing in, when I 
a my handkerchief oa wipe my 

“There, poor old fellow!” he said. “We'll 
say nO more about it,”’ 

“I saved your life sir,” { said, making no 
attem pt to disguise facts any more. 

“Well, perhaps pou did, And you took 
care of my watch too—and would have told 
me all about it, and where it was hidden, if 
I had not taken you #0 much oft your guard. 
Eh, Pau! Pen aad 
Mus I think I should bave told you in 

“I willtry and think so. I ho you 
— try too— for you are a very old man 
an ae 

“Not 80 very old, sir. And I’ve got all 
my taculties about me still.’”’ 

“One or two faculties too many,” he said, 
laugbing, and I have often wondered what 
he meant by that, ‘but you ure old.” 

“T am not a young man certainly.” 

“Try and see the matter in the right light 
before get mach older, Penprase,’’ he 
said; “it won’t do you any barm when you 
come to the flat of your Back again, with 
not too much time to think it over. Good 
evening.” 

And away he went without giving me so 
much as a penny for taking care ot all that 
property which he inust have lost if it had 
not been for me. There’s no end of ingrati- 
tude in this world. I bave seen a lot of it 
in my time, goodness knows, 


|THE END.] 
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Always Kind. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE, 








HEY were exclusive in Opal. Opal was 

a little village, 1 won’t say where, but 

it stood at the foot of a hill, and it 
doubtless stands there still. 

A pretty river meanders in and out among 
the highways and by-ways, sothat you 
never knew when you have to cross a 
bridge; anc what with big trees, handsome 
houses, and a Gothic church, it is as pretty 
&@ place as can well be imagined. 

erbaps that is the reason why its inbabit- 
ants—those whose tathers and grandfathers 
before them have been Opalites—are so ex- 
clusive, and taurnthe cold shoulder to ail 
straugers not properly introduced — 
not vouched for by somebody who is soine- 
body. 
Sowover, the date of our story, there 
dwelt among these exclusive peopie the 
high and mighty personages to whom all 
bowed down. These were the Smiths. The 
Sinithe. 

Smith, we all know, is the name by 
which, when Adam got tired of naming the 
heads of ancient families, he christened al! 
the rest in a lump. 

These particular Smiths were also named 
Jobn and Mary, which proves that Romeo's 
inquiry, ‘‘What’s ina name?” was an apt 
question, for it made uo difference ; they 
were siill The Saiths. 

The first Smith bought land. There was 
not only a grandfather, buta great grand- 
father’s father to be talked of as having 
built just there; and the present Mrs. 
Smith’s relatives were great peuple ; and 
they were very rich—no one knew how 
rich. 

It was the custom in Opal to wait until 
Mrs Smith took notice of strangers before 
taking them up. Tnat set the seal on their 


position. 

When little Mrs. Miller came to Opal 
because she thought it a pretty place, and 
built a house there, and brought her two 
little beys and ber old servant with her,sbe 
did not know the ways of the place. She 
was sociai, and used to being liked for her- 
self. She had been even sought after. 

But Opal did not know her ‘family ;” 
thought her ‘‘too dressy tor a widow ;”? too 
pretty, too. 

It was fashionable to be plain of face and 
costume in Opal, Tne best families were 
all like that. 

Close watch was kept over the Smiths. 
They did not call. Therefore no one else 
called. 

But little Mrs. Miller, who was not apt to 
fancy herself likely to be slighted, laid all 
the primness of the manners ol the Opalites 
to the fac: that she had not been pleasant 
enough to them, and baving arranged her 
tiny home to her satisfaction, sent out cards 


of invitation toa ter toall those whom sé | 


bad spoken at the oburch or who were very 

near her home, so that ‘pleasant morn- 

ings’ or ‘*good evenings” bad been ex 
anged. 

Ocmeerywey is respectable in these small 

places,” she thought, ‘and all acquainted, 


f course.” 
" Mrs. Bright, the minister’s wife, was the 


first to yet her cards. 


Unfortunately, as she expressed it to | 
Mrs. Miller, ber busband was going to | 


marry @ couple that afternoou, and 44 
they 7 were friends, she was going to the 
Dg. 
i rons aimply looked at their cards con- 
temptuously, and, witboat hesitation, pen- 
ned “regrets” without apology. 
‘Does she expect to step into our society 
that way withoutour knowiug who she at 
said Mrs. Doubledee Brick, with a sniff. [ 
sba’n’t send any answer whatever. 
“When the Suwiths bave not call 
ed ber mother-in-law. 


And so the postman had a large parcel of | 


smal! envelopes for Mrs. Miller one morn- 


) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 


,” add- | 


| I outraged the custoins of Opal by 


| often odd, you know.”’ 
| when she learnt that she was a Miss Swith 


| of this alt-rnoon tea-drinking. 


ing, and she, for the first time in her life, 
ar oy 2A 

She not made a party of it, only ar 
informal affair, with one day’s notice, and 
everything was prepared. 

Her new dress, Diack lace, with a pale 
pink bow in her black hair, and pale pink 
roses for her belt, hung on a chair, and, for 
a while, the little wowan was very angry, 
indeed—mortified, too, 

The first dawn of such a feeling was very 
paioful. 


Was she cut by these unimportant people 
of Opal—she, who elsewhere had been a 
beauty, and had bad so many invitations 
that to know which to acoept for a certairf 
night was rather difficult ! 

owever, there were no antecedents of 
an unpleasant nature in ber lifs—nothing 
to make ber think “they have beard ;”’ and 
after awhile she laughed over it. 

She bad never beard of The Smithe, 

They lived a distance away, and attended 
another church outside the village, where 
tneir nephew preached. 

She had not, to her knowledge, met 
either of thein, for she did nct know that 
the old gentleman who bad hel ped her into 
her carriage one day at the station, when 
Ler horse would not stand still, was The 
Smith, and she had sent this good couple 
no cards, 

She did not know that not to know them 
was to be yourself uuknown in Opal’s best 
society. 

Nor did she guess that Fate had her tea 
in haod. 

It was about tour o’clock in the ajter- 
noon. 

One or two of the Opalites had not conde- 
scended to reply at all,so though she 
guessed they were not coming, sbe had 
dressed and ordered the tea to be pre 
pared. 

**I bave a fine appetite, and Charlie and 
Will can get through with a great deal of 
cake,” she said to the old servant, who 
—-- the situation as well as she 

id. 

And then she wandered out into the gar- 
den, and walked ainong the flowers, 

Just as she had reached the western 
fence, already gilded by thesetting sun,she 
became aware of acloud of dust along the 
road, and saw in a inoment that two horses 
were running away with a little vehicle, in 
which sat an old lady and gentleman, and 
in a moment wore, as they crossed a littie 
bridge, the carriage overset,a wheel came 
off, and the old lady was thrown over the 
rail into the water. 

Tre old gentieman fell into the mud, but 
regained his feet, and rescued the old lady. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Miller bad called the 
man at work among her vegetables,and the 
horses, released froin the conveyance, were 
standing quite still. 

Mrs. Miller berself now ran down to the 
road, and ushered the two old people into 
her house, congratulating them upon being 
alive, and minus broken bones. She ied 
the old lady io her room, provided ber with 
fresh garments and a wari,#ilk shaw!l,sent 
her other garments toths kitenen to dry, 
and, finally, amidst a maltitude of thanks, 
invited them to take tea with ber. 

“After anch asbock you ought to rest 
awhile,” she said; “and if you will allow 
ine to keep you all night, shall be so glad. 
I nave plenty of room.” 

The unswer was peculiar, 

‘It is evident,” said the old lady, ‘‘that 
you are of good family. Only such people 
are capable of offering rte od in this 
way. The common ran know nothing 
about it. Weean return bome quite well, 
i think; but we appreciate your kindness, 
and we will drink tea with you with pleas- 
ure.”” 

It was a very solemn address, 

“Has the Queen of England by atiy 
chance come to this country place? Au: | 
entertaining her unwares?’’ Mra, Miller 
asked hersel! as sbe repressed her inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

But she felt that, at least, these people 
were polite, and she took the two cars 
bearing the inscriptions,"*Mr, Jolin Smith,” 
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“Mrs. John Smith,” which the old peuple 
otiered her, and returned her own, never 

uessing that these were The Smiths of 
Spal, and that ber tea would be the talk of | 
the place. 

Atthe appointed time they were suin- 
moned. 

Old Margaret waited ; the two little boys 
puton theircompany manners, Mrs. Miller 
was a good hostess, 


ln the course ot the feast Mra, Miller be- 
caine confidential—told of her invitations, | 
and oi the general refusal of them, and | 
saidto Mra. Smith, **Do you think they | 
have some terrible idea about me, or have 


being 
unceremonious ?”’ 

Mrs. Sinith knew she bad not called, but | 
she only answered, ‘Country people are 


After thissbe took painsto discover Mra, 
Miller’s antecedents, and grew radiant 


before her marriage ; and still Mre, Miller 
did not guess at tue great social iinportance 





Butthe Smiths did. Asthey drove home 
toyether, the old lady remarked, ‘That is a 
charming little lady. I witl arrange things 
for her.”’ 

And passing Mra, Doubledee Brick on 


| the road, she called to her, “Such « charin- 


ing afternoon at Mra. Miller’s! 
were notthere. A distant relation ot ‘our 


own.” 
The news s00n spread over the piace, 


Sorry you | 


! 


The Smiths bad been to Mrs, Miller’s tea, | 
| She was related t thern. 


Mrs. Doubledee Brick rejoiced that she 


bad sent no reply, and wrote at once W may | 
leaving a depression in which the mice can 


that ‘the note had missed ber.’’ 
Ob, Mrs. Opie! Did she ever read 


your i 


“White Lies,” I wonder? * 

Mrs, Miller was good-bu:nored, but she 
was also bright. She soon understood the 
situation, and it took a great deal of court- 
ing to win ber into Opal society. When 
once there, she becaine an authority on all 
fashionable questions, and alter the 
Smiths, her notice is the notice requisite to 
introduce new le. Remembering ber 
own experiences, she is ulways very kind. 


— 


Scientific and Useful. 


MocLBERRY SILK.—The fibre derived 
from the inner Sark of the young mulberry 
shoots is said to yield a fabric much finer 
and stronger than cotton, and which, when 
woven, very much resembles silk. 

Fiswine@ Does.—An Arkansaw planter 
is said to have succeeded, after thirty years 
ot experimenting, in raising a breed of 
dogs that will dive after and bring 
them ashore. The animals, which are rep- 
resented to totally ignore fish diet, differ 
siightly trom the average dog in appear- 
ance, having little hair on thels bodies and 
walking with a waddling motion. 

Goop Razor Pasre.—Levigated oxide 
of tin (prepared putty-powder) one ounce, 
powdered oxalic acid quarter of an ounce, 
powdered gum twenty grains ; make into 
a stift paste with water, and evenly and 
thinly spread over the strop. With very 
little friction this paste gives a fine edge to 
the razor, and its efliciency is still turther 
incresaed by moistening it. 

PaPER GLASs.—Paper window glass is 
described as follows : ‘A window pane is 
made of white 0 god manufactured from 
cotton or linen, and modified by chemical 
action. Afterward the paper is dip ina 
prepa of camphor and alcohol, which 
makes it like ya emg oo From this point 
it can be moulded and cut into remarkab! 
tough sheets, entirely transparent, and (4 
can be dyed with almost the whole of the 
aniline colors, the result being a tranparent 
sheet, showing far more vivid hues than 
the best glass exhibits. 

WHITEWASH AND WEATHER.— Slake 
half a bushel of lime, strain, and add a 
peck of salt dissolv+d in warin water, three 
pounds of ground rice put in boiling water 
and boiled to a thin paste, half a pound ot 
Spanish powdered whiting, and a pound ot 
clear glue dissolved in warm water. Mix 
these well together, and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep the wash 
thus pre in a kettle or portable tur- 
nace, and, when using, put it on as hot as 
possible with either painters’ or whitewash 
brushes, Color to suit by adding es! 
ofadry pigment. This wash will stand 
all kinds ot weather. 

ee 


Farm and Barden, 


PLANT Buas.—Equal parts of coal-tar 
and clay mixed with water until it is like 
cream, and applied with a brush, is recom- 
mendeu as certain death to mealy bugs, 
and is not injurious to planta The plants 
may be syringed with pure water next day. 

THe HeRD.—A cross cow in a herd keeps 
all the others in perpetual fear, and in that 
manner lessens the milk from the others in 
quantity more than may be sufficient to 
balance that given by’ the cross one. A 
cross or domineering cow should be got rid 
of. 

StrRaAw.—An English expert warns far- 
mers against the Pe of taking straw 
from the land as it tends to impoverish the 
soil, Not only are potash, lime, phos, horic 
acid, etc., taken away, but also a consid- 
erable amount of organic matter, whereby 
the moisture is too much reduced. 

SaLT.—'T'he proper way to give salt is to 
season the food. When thrown into the 
trough and licked up by the animals sait 
sometimes causes them to drink frequently, 
which is not beneficial in cold weather un- 
less the water be somewhat warm. Salt is 
necessary for all classes of stock, but it i« 
more beneficial when given in the food. 

PORK AND CHICKEN.- The cost of a 
pound of pork is about six centa, while a 
pound of chicken costs about eight cents ; 
but the prices obtained for the chicken are 
80 much greater that the profit is nearly 





a = 


| twice as much as that on pork, which may 


be put down to the fact that the chicken is 


| also a producer of eggs as well as of flesh. 


HEN Foop,—Raw meat chopped fine and 
fed once a day will produce more eggs 
than any other food that can be given them. 
One pound of rough meat to fifteen hens is 
sufficient The meat should be lean, and, 
if preterred, nay be cooked, but it gives 
better results when given raw. It is not 


| expensive when the increased number of 


eggs is considered, 

THe BULL.—An exchange advocates put- 
ting bulls to work about the tarm, saying 
that it would prevent their getting 
tious. Bagge we nay live to see the da 
when the spirit of utility shall be so muc 
abroad in the land that the Jersey and Hol- 
stein bull calf will be dehorned and made 
to do double duty at the head of the herd 
and before the cart and plow with no fears, 

Mice AND Trees.—The bark of the ap- 
ple tree bas a sweetish taste which i« very 
attractive to mice in winter. They are, 
however, very timid, and will not eat un- 
less protected by weeds, rubbish or snow- 
banks around the tree, and all danger is 
avoided by earthing round the trunk as 
high asthe probable snow line. If snow 
comes before this is done pack snow around 
the tree, looking at it occasionally to see that 
the snow does not melt around the trunk, 


work. 
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Present and to Come. 

Men who study this world only, and 
value themselves on a subordinate wisdom 
which deserves only the name of cunning, 
are apt toconclude that religion, and all 
its salutary restraints, are derived from the 
policy of civil power erecting its fabric on 
the basis of the people’s fear or supersti- 
tion. 

While this idea prevails, and great inge- 
nuity of late in the name ot advanced sci- 
ence has been exerted to disseminate it, 
every attempt to recommend the doctrines 
of religion in general, or of Christianity in 
particular, becomes ineffectual. It ‘scon- 
sidered either as a crafty co-operation with 
power, or as the foolish enterprise of a 
zealot’s infatuation. 

But it is evident trom the deductions of 
reason, and the native feelings of the 
heart, that religion owes its origin to 
causes far more respectable than either 
policy or folly. 

To enter the lists with the Atheists and 
modern Scientists would be to engage in 
more than folly. Because, after all the at- 
tempts of libertines and others to attribute 
religion to policy, it has been justly 
doubted whether a real Atheist ever ex- 
isted. , 

If any other proof is necessary than the 
visible works of the creation, everything 
we see and feel around, let each consider 
what he has himself felt, and what he has 
observed others feel, under the pressure of 
affliction, in the hour of sickness and at 
the supposed approach of dissolution. In 
opposition to all that wit, or malice, or mis- 
applied ingenuity have advanced, in those 
circumstances he has found in himself, and 
observed in others, an irresistible impulse 
to seek comfort and assistence trom the 8u- 
preme Being in whose hands are the is- 
sues of life. 

Could this feeling arise from priestcraft, 
worldly policy, or mere folly and infirmity? 
Was there not something which told, in 
language awfully convincing, Verily there 
is a God? 

And if that sentiment is founded on truth 
on a deathbed, since truth is immutable, is 
it not founded in truth throughout the 
whole of our existence, in the day of youth, 
health, and prosperity; and is it not wisdom 
to be influenced by it before the evil day 
arrives, when there is danger lest it should 
be too late for piety to atone for past omis- 
sions and the long continued errors of pride 
and presumption. 

Death has been called the great Teacher. 
Few approach him without learning the 
most important truths. Wits, skeptics, 
minute philosophers, bow at last to this 
sovereign instructor, and acknowledge the 
vanity of their own imaginations when 
weighed in the balance with the lessons of 
Death. 

Let the scoffer at religion then, the skep- 
tic, the would-be scientist and the professed 
libertine, permit the ideas .concerning the 
truth of religion which arise in extreme 
sickness, the loss ef those we love, the ap- 
prebension of immediate death, or any 





other alarming situation, to influence his 
principles and practices through life. 

They will then be far from employing 
their abilities in the malignant office of de- 
priving others of that religion which at- 
fords solid comfort under every circum- 
stance, but will rather most cheerfully and 
gratefully seek their own happiness in faith 
and piety. 

On the same subject it may be said that 
among the many groundless causes as- 
signed for the prevalence of religion in the 
world, one of the commonest is the preju- 
dice ot education and the influence of ex- 
ample. 

The pretended philosophers and evolu- 
tionists are fond of asserting that man is 
rendered, by the restraints of education, an 
anima) cotally different from that which he 
was originally formed by nature. They al- 
low no argument to be drawn in favor of 
religion from the universality of religious 
sentiments, because, they argue, that this 
universality arises from the crafty or fool- 
ish suggestions of parents, who teach the 
doctrines of religion as the most effectual 
means of enforcing and securing filial obe- 
dience. 

But does a tendency to religion appear 
in those only who heve been religiously 
educated? The most neglected sons and 
daughters of Adam, those who, like the 
wild colt, are left to themselves in their in- 
fancy, are found to be as strongly impressed 
with an idea of a God asthe most cultiva- 
ted disciples of the most refined philoso- 
phy. They cannot give a rational ac- 
count of any system; but they fear God, 
and depend upon his support in their afflic- 
tions. 

Whoever is conversant with the relations 
of voyagers and travelers must know that 
the principal employment of many savage 
nations is the due observance of religious 
ceremonies, and that all, with not a single 
exception fully ascertained, are convinced 
of the existence of a God, and of his 
actual though invisible government. But 
in savage nations there appears to be no 
education, and there is not, it may be con- 
cluded, political cunning or wisdom 
enough to have rendered religion a fashion, 
with a design to diffuse it by example and 
tacilitate civil obedience. 

The truth is, religious sentiments rise in 
the heart of man, unspoiled by vice and 
uncorrupted by sophistry, no less naturally 
thau sentiments of love or any other aftec- 
tion. 

All that education effects in the countries 
of Christianity is to direct the natural ten- 
dencies to religion to that revelation of the 
divine will which constitutes Christianity. 
Early education, or subsequent instruction, 
is certainly necessary to teach this, for a 
man is not born a Christian; but the know]- 
edge of any science taught in infancy 
might as well be called the prejudice of 
education as the knowledge of Christianity. 


——————— 
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It is very easy, but at the same time in- 
finitely removed from all that is Christian, 
to upbraid the sinner in place of rebuking 
the sin. Whereas the rebuke should never 
part from ou: lips which has not the double 
object of love for the offender and hatred 
ot the offence. The brotherly correction, 
which alone can be expected to work its 
way to the heart, must bear upon itself the 
evident marks of having been dictated by 
genuine affection. If reproving do at all 
degenerate into reviling, we may look to 
have it despised as springing from carnal 
contentiousness, rather than received as 
prompted by affectionate solicitude. 


Wait till you come to the real treasures, 
to the sins which you cannot give up, be- 
fore you begin to talk about repentance. 
Hardness is the test; pain, affliction of 
soul. ‘‘If thine hand offend thee, cut it off 
and cast ii from thee; . . . it thine eye of- 
fend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee.”’ Yet some, instead ot cutting oft 
the hand, think they are doing wonders in 
casting away an old glove; and others, in- 
stead of plucking out the eye, will bathe it 
in warm water, and deem that enough. 


THE great duty of life is not to give 
pain; and the most acute reasoner cannot 
find an excuse for one who voluntarily 
wounds the heart of a fellow -creature, 
Even tor their own sakes people should 
show kindness and regard to their depend- 
ants. They are often better served i, 


trifles, in proportion as they are rather 
scopes tha Sova but how small is this 
gain compared with the loss sustained in 
all the weightier affairs of life? Then the 
faithful servant shows himself at once as a 
friend, while ong who serves from fear 
shows himself as an enemy. 

Ir is often difficult to gauge our advance 
in holiness. Todoso we must employ a 
measure of sufficient capacity. If wecon- 
fine our attention to a few days or weeks, 
it is likely we shall be disappointed, being 
unable to perceive any advance. We must 
rather take in months and years. You 
shal) stand by the seashore and be unable 
at first to discover whether the tide ebbs or 
flows. lt is only after diligent] watching 
for an appreciable period that you decide 
that the sea is slowly buf certainly advanc- 
ing. 

Ly all telk about persons, it is their mer- 
its that we should hasten to disclose, their 
good deeds that we should gladly untold. 
In all discussion on character, the good 
should come into prominence. In al) our 
uttered hopes for the future, our highest 
ideals should receive the emphasis. Truth, 
not error; light, not darkness; love, not 
hate, should be our themes. So may we 
increase and perpetuate all that is good by 
frank utterance, while evil will decrease 
and disappear under the thick drapery of 
silence. 

I caLt that mind free which jealously 
guards its intellectual rights and powers, 
which calls no man master, which does not 
content itself with a passive or hereditary 
faith, which opens itself to light whence- 
soever it may eome, which receives new 
truth as an angel from heaven; which, 
whilst consulting others, inquires still more 
of the oracle within itself, and uses in- 
structions from abroad not to supercede, 
but to quicken and exalt its own energies. 


Man’s sense of ignorance is one of the 
greatest of his gifts, for it is the secret of 
his wish to know. The whole structure 
and the whole furniture of his mind are 
adapted to this condition. The highest 
law of his being is to advance in wisdom 
and knowledge, and his sense of the pres- 
ence and the power oi things which he can 
only partially understand is an abiding 
witness of this law and an abiding incen- 
tive to its fulfilment. 


Every one who values his or her hap- 
piness and peace of mind in this world 
would do well to cultivate patience. With- 
out it man is like a ship minus a rudder, at 
the mercy of his impulses, which, if he 
obeys, may lead him into all sorts of diffi- 
culties and disasters that may even take a 
litetime to undo. 

PEOPLE worry themselves jill; they 
worry themselves insane; they worry them- 
selves to death. Ambition is a good thing; 
energy is a good thing; industry is a good 
thing. But restlessness, frettulness and 
worry—these tend directly to insanity and 
death. 


OSTENTATION is the signal flag ot hy- 
pocrisy. The charlatan is verbose and as- 
sumptive; the Pharisee is ostentatious be- 
cause he is a hypocrite. Pride is the mas- 
ter sin of the Devil, and the Devil is the 
father ot lies. 


W2art is the education of the generality 
of the world? Reading a parcel of books ? 
No. Restraint, discipline, emulation, ex- 
ainples of virtue and justice. 


cient 


“THE greatest thing for a man to know.” 


.said Alexander the Great, ‘‘is that with 


which he is least acquainted—himeelf in 
person.”’ 


eee 


THE debtor seldom attaches the same 
importance that the creditor does to the 
prompt payment of small debts. 


CUNNING is a weak imitation of wisdom, 


and is liabie at any time to m 
frand. este 


THE reproaches of enemies should 





quicken us to duty, and not keep us from 
duty. 





The World’s Happenings. 


Statisticians figure it out that there are 
20, 000 thieves in London. 


Monkeytown is the name of a new post. 
office in Yazoo county, Miss, 


Sixteen divorces were recently granted 
in Houston, Texas, in one day. 


Cooking is now taught pupils ef the 
Washington, D. C., High School. 


In Mexico they have special funeral cars 
over the horse-car routes to the cemeteries, 


A judicial convention in Binghampton, 
N. ¥., balloted 700 times without making a nomina- 
tion. 


The latest thing in charities in New York 
is a bureau for furnishing ‘*free legal advice to the 
poer.’’ 

An Iowa girl fainted away three times 
in succession on being voted; the handsomest lady in 
the county. ° 


A woman who has been nominated for 
Bchool Commissioner in Wayne county, N. Y,, will 
stump the district. 


The $800 fan of the Queen of Italy does 
not raise any more wind than a‘palm leaf article 
**two for 5 cents. ** 


Photograph albums of enormeus size are 
now seen which are mounted on tripeds, or have 
their own «pecial pedestal. 


A New York man receives letters writ- 


ten on full mourning paper from a young woman 
whose parents have been divoreed. 


Any kind of a bath, or any other pro- 


cess that will produce general perspiration, and thus 
bring abouts reaction, will cure a cold. 


‘‘Sand-paper’’ is now made without sand 
or paper. Glass is pulverized and sifted on muslin 
which has been covered with a coating of glue. 


It is said that the slate pencil factory at 
Castleton, Vt., is the only one in the United States, 
It employs 25 men and turns out 30,000 pencils dally. 


Among the relics of her lost royalty pre- 
served by Empress Eugenie is an umbrelja which 
cost $2,000, the handle of whieh is set with splendid 
jewels. 


A woman has been awarded the contract 
for cleaning the streets of Buffalo, With wet tea 
leaves, a new broom and a dust-pan she will aston- 
ish the natives, 

An invalid, residing in West Rutland, 
Vt., was greatly encouraged recently by the arrival 
of a sister and llchildren, who came on ostensibly 
to assist her in her infirmities. 


According to the correspondents the 
Princess of Wales rides whichever side of the horse 
that happens to suit her, and claims that she finds 
relief in the alteration of position. 


An Orange, N. J., shoemaker found dia- 
monds valued at $2,000 in a pair of shoes sent him for 
repairs. The stones had been put in the shoes for 
safety by the owner and then forgotten. 


A man who had been hired to sow some 
cloverseed at Edmore, Mich., went threugh the mo- 
tions, but kept the seed in the bag, and then carried 
it home and sowed it upon his own land. 


The Queen-grandmother of Spain is en- 
thusiastic over Turkish baths, and claims that her 
youth is returning through being vigorously rubbed 
from top to toe every day with eau-de-celogne. 


An editor in Mississippi, who was re- 
cently knocked senseless in his office by a brick 
thrown through the window, has offered a year’s 
subscription to his paper for the arrest of the seoun- 
drel. 

A San Francisco man who refused to pay 
a bill of $336.50 for 22 hours’ work put on his teeth, 
was sued by the dentist for the amount. The court 
cut the charges down to §70, which the defendant 
wiilingly paid. 


An intelligent horse is spoken of as be- 
ing at Lymn, Mass. It was minus a shoe when sta- 
bled for the night, but next morning walked off of 
its own will te the blacksmith, and was waiting its 
turn to be shod when found by the owner. 


“Kid-glove’’ oranges are grown in Flo- 
rida, commonly so called because, when peeled, 
they are so dry that one can eat them while wearing 
kid gloves without damaging the latter tu the least. 
The oranges are small and aromatic in flavor. 

It has been the practice among the pa- 
rents of colored children of New York to insure the 
lives of theirchildren inf avor of the mother; ina 
colored colony of 40 families in East 119th street 30 
mothers held policies on their children’s lives, The 
policies range from $100 to $500. 


An Ohio schoolteacher, who reprimanded 
an untruthful pupil by washing her mouth with soap 
and water, and was sued by the girl’s parents on the 
charge of assault and battery, has just been honora- 
bly discharged by the court, which ruled that the 
punishment was not criminal in the eyes of the 
law. , 

A new and picturesque branch of busi- 
ness has been established at Calera, Ala. An enter- 
prising colored gentleman of that place gets bitten 
by arattlesnake ‘‘on purpose’’ at 50 cents a bite. 
This done, he promptly proceeds to render the bite 
harmless by an external application of a clay poul- 
tice and an internal big drink of whisky seeentus- 
ted with plug tobacco. 


Freeman Good, a Detroit negro, was 
caught butting down Jobn Hall’s woodshed. Hall 
tried to stop him by hitting him on the head with an 
ax. When he had demolished the woodshed, Good 
had Hall arrested. The judge discharged the man 
who used the ax, at the same time delivering the 
opinion that Good's head was the more dangerous 
weapon of the two. Good has now challenged the 
world to a butting match for the championship. 


In Kentucky, a few days since, a young 
woman died, and when her father sought to secure 
burial for her no undertaker in the county would 
give his services, although payment was tendered in 
advance. The reason of the refusal was that the 
husbaed of the dead woman, who had been married 
but three months, had not paid a debt of §73 incur- 
red in the burial of a previous wife, and the Under- 
takers’ Protective Association said that the bill mest 
be paid before any of ite members would take charr¢ 
of the remains. 
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MY GALLANT STEED, ADIEU! 


BY W. W. LONG. 


The wild, flerce fightis over, 
The battle is lostand won; 

Fast flows the crimson tide of life 
Beneath the setting sun. 


I'll never more to the bugle charge, 
Oh, noble steed, with you; 

The ball that found your gallant life, 
Hath found your master’s, tov, 


Together we rode to the battle, 
When shot and shell swept by; 
Together slept when the mareh was o'er, 
And together shall we die, 


Thro’ sun and shade, thro’ heat and cold, 
All hardships we have shared— 

Where the brave and true went down to death, 
We in their danger dared, 


My feeble arms are ‘rouad your neck, 
My head ison your breast; 

The last fierce fight is over, 
And we shall soon have rest, 


And now, my eallant steed, and now, 
Once more I bid to you, 

As aye for aye we sink to rest, 
One last, long, fond adieu, 


Twice Tried. 


BY HELEN WALLACE, 











wanted a cook. Why am I not a 

cook? My future would be se- 
cured at once. All the world seems crying 
out for cooks, and nobody needs a poor 
nondescript like me, though Iam willing 
—oh! how willing—to work with my head 
or my hands at anything. If no one wants 
a secretary, or a companion, ora genteel 
slavey, then I will be a real slavey, turn 
housemaid, or nurse, or shop-girl. I must 
get something to do, and I must get out of 
this.” 

“This,”’ to outward appearance, was a 
comfortable enough, though ratber formal 
and old-fashioned, drawing-room ; not old- 
fashioned in a dainty, prim way, which has 
an old-world charm all its own, but nterely 
sufficiently out of date for everything to 
look heavy and tasteless, and to make 
one wonder helplessly, how, not so many 
years ago, those straddling, bow-legged 
chairs and tables and that hard hideous 
shade of green could ever have been 
thought the height of taste and fashion. 

{n the low bay-window sat Mary Hamil- 
ton, leaning her forehead on the glass, her 
eyes, wearied with fruitless poring over 
the newspaper that had slipped from her 
hands, now resting on the spring freshness 
without. It was an every-day scene 
enough, a sweep of lawn, a lime-tree shak- 
ing out its silken leaves,a slow moving 
stream, and beyond it field and hedge and 
woodland, with the wavy outline ot a range 
of low hills in the dim pearly distance. 

But over itall was the glory of spring, 
that first vivid green so keen and bright 
after the neutral tints of winter, that it 
seems like some sharp sudden chord struck 
in a low-toned minor symphony. Against 
the big clear panes and the spring sun- 
Shine without the girl’s figure in the 
heavy black dress stood out in almost 
harsh contrast. 

Heroines, as a rule, are fortunate enough 
te possess a “snowy fairness,” or a “lily- 
like pallor,’”? which is only enhanced by 
the dead blackness of crape, that most 
ugly and troublesome material which 
custom has declared to be the sign of woe 
and the gauge ot our grief; and perhaps, 
after all, it may be salutary for the sore 
heart to be roused from its brooding by the 
reminder that “crape is soon spoiled by 
rain.”’ 

Mary was pale enough certainly, but it 
was the paleness of more than ordinary 
mortals to whom sudden crushing sorrow 
and bewildering change had come all un- 
looked for. For the rest, she was slight in 
figure, and, to a first hasty glance, unre- 
markable in face. 

“Not much to look at,’’ was the usual 
verdict; but look again, and you will note 
the goodness and candor of those hazel 
eyes, with their dark lashes and delicately 
curved brows, the breadth of the forehead 
round which the brown hair lies so softly, 
and you will learn to watch for the sby 
Sinile of those se: sitive lips, when the se- 
rious eyes light up too, and gleam with 
humor, or shine with quiet pleasure. But 
to-day the eyes are heavy with unshed 
ears, and the drooping lines of the m-outh 
Stow only despondency and weariness. 

Her experience had been a common one 
enough, though none the less bitter for 
‘oat. Till a few weeks ago her life bad 
been the smoothest, the least eventful 
possible. Her father, a solitary studious 
man, had always seemed to have money 
enough for every want, even for the ex- 
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pensive luxury of collecting rare and costly 
books to aid him in an elaborate edition of 
the “Early Poets,” which he was going to 
publish some day. 

Mary was his constant companion and 
helper in all his work, though sometimes 


she chafed a little at the endless prepara- 


tions for so little performance; at least 
it kept him bappily employed as year 
slipped away after year. Change of any 
kind seemed far enough away that early 
spring day, when Mary writing to her 
father’s dictation had paused, pen in hand, 
for a moment or two, and, wondering at 
the silence, bad turned round and looked 
upon what she bad never seen in her life 
before—Deatb. Her heart seemed to stand 
still, a horror of great darkness passed 
over her. 

She thought it was death too, and she 
was sometimes ready to wish that it bad 
been in the dreary days that followed. 

Mr. Hamilton’s income ceased with him- 
self, but besides that, debts had accum- 
ulated, that the sale of house and furniture 
and books, even though the latter should 
fetch the modern fancy prices, would 
scarcely suffice to meet. One thing was 
clear, there would be nothing left for 
Mary, she must find sometbing to do; but 
the weeks were passing, and that some- 
thing seemed as far off as ever. 

For teaching, once the universal resort of 
penniless young ladies, she had been too 
irregularly edueated, and, even though 
she bad been much better fitted for it, what 
chance had she against the swarm of brand- 
new certificated teachers from every board 
scuool, with a little of everything in 
heaven or earth at their fingers’ ends? 
Sbe would have been an invaluable secre- 
tary or helper in any literary work—but 
how few people want such aid! 

So for days past she had been scanning 
the newspapers, advertising and answering 
a‘ivertisements in vain, no one seem:d to 
need an amanuensis oracompanion. Mrs. 
Warner, the vicar’s wife, had taken the 
girl to the Vicarage when the dismal task 
of dismantling her old home had begun; 
but who does not feel the difference be- 
tween duty kindness and the genuine ar- 
ticle? A dozen times a day Mary would 
protest to herself that Mrs. Warner was 
kinder to her than she deserved, but, with 
an odd flicker of amusement, she felt that 
she was ticketed off in the good lady’s 
mind as “a case’ for help, along with 
Nancy Jones who wanted a sewing ma- 
chine, or cripple Joe who must be got into 
some Home. The endless fuss and worry, 
and minute supervision of every other 
body’s affairs, which was the very breadth 
of Mrs. Warner’s nostrils, wearied Mary 
todeath. Probably she might be infinitely 
worse off in any situation she did get, but 
at least she would be working for herself. 
With an impatient sigh she turned from 
the green dancing leaves as the door 
noisily opened and Mrs. Warner came in. 
She was a brisk little woman, every inch 
of her alive from the soles of her stout 
walking boots to the topmost bow of her 
bonnet. She wore her crisp black bair in 
odd bunches of curl# on each side of her 
alert little face, which had it beena new 
fashion she would have regarded as a 
vanity and sternly denounced. Woe be to 
the girl in Dutton parish who would ven- 
ture to sport a ‘fringe’ before Mrs. 
Warner's outraged eyes, but the side curls 
bad been the fashion in her girlhood, and 
therefore sacred. 

“Still poring over that paper, Mary? I] 
hoped you would remember how far be- 
bind the Dorcas work is,’’ with a glance at 
the basket; “but never mind, I have some 
news for you at last. What do you think 
of that?” giving Mary a newspaper- 
cutting. : 

It was an advertisement for a companion 
for a lady of invalid habits, who required 
constant care and watching. Mary read 
it in silence, and then said with a little 
hesitation— 

“Jt seems suitable enough—only—it isa 
middle-aged person who is wanted.’’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Warner, ‘‘you are not 
so very young, Mary: although you look 
such a girl, you are nine-and-twenty, 
aren’t you? That is not so far ofl thirty, 
and thirty is middle-aged, I am sure. : 

“] suppose it is,’ said Mary, laughing, 
though rather ruefully. The most severely 
sensible among us do not like our youth to 
be so abruptly pronounced over and done 
with. ; 

“Now read that,” said Mrs. Warner, with 
an air of triumph. “I answered that ad- 
vertisement myself, because I thought you 
must mismanage your replies, since noth- 
has ever come of them, and I have 
I said notb- 

something 


ing 
just got that letter in return. 


ing about it, you 868, till I had 


definite to show you.” | 
“You are very kind,’ said Mary, in a 














choked voice, taking the letter and trying 
hard to conceal her vexation from the sharp 
black eyes fixed on her face. It was a 
short note, expressing satisfaction with 
Mrs. Warner’s recommendations of Miss 
Hamilton, and requesting the latter to call 
a8 soon as possible at an address in one of 
the subarbs of London. 

“It is a most providential opening,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Warner. “There’s nothing 
to hinder you going to-morrow. Now for 
the time-table. I’ll look up the trains, 
while you write a note.” 

And next day, accordingly, Mary was 
ringing the bell, with a beating heart, at 
Wanstead House. She had plenty of time 
to study it and its surroundings before the 
door was opened. It had evidently been 
an old country-house before the tide ot 
brick and mortar had hemmed it in, and 
its large garden with its high walls and 
great rusty gates still said, ‘“Thus far thou 
come and no farther,’’ to the flood of build- 
ing. It was 2 solidly built, rather gloomy- 
looking house, the door sheltered by a 
heavy-pillared porch (“convenient for 
visitors thought Mary, “if they are all kept 
so long waiting as I am’’), and approached 
by a great flight of broad steps, while 
above it and on each side were long rows 
of narrow windows with small, old- 
fashioned panes of glass in clumsy wooden 
sashes. The weather had changed since 
the day before, a chilly wind was tossing 
the tender leaves against a grey, cloudy 
sky, not all the new life of spring could 
make the weedy, neglected warden look 
cheerful.’ A mouldy statuein the centre 
seemed to be shivering in the cold, and 
looking round regretfully for it lost 
drapery. 

‘s] seem to have come to some moated 
grange minus the moat only,” said Mary 
as, her patience giving way, she gave a 
final tug to the bell. In a tew moments 
leisurely steps were heard approaching, 
and the door was opened by a maid, an odd 
mixture of smartness and tawdriness, who 
inquired with an air of ineffable conde- 
scension, ‘Are you Miss Hamilton? The 
marster wishes to see you fust,’’ and led 
Mary through a smal] round hall, along a 
passage shut off by a baize-covered door 
into a large, light room, where, amid a 
confusion of books and papers, a gentle- 
man was writing busily. He looked up as 
Mary entered, and gazed at her with such 
astonishment that to her vexation she felt 
herself flushing ecarlet. Was there any- 
thing strange about her appearance that 
could make him stare so? 

“Pray be seated,’’ said Mr. Karr, rising 
hastily and sweeping a heap of papers oft 
the nearest chair. ‘“‘Are you Miss Hamil- 
ton, the lady of whom a Mrs. Warner 
wrote me?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mary. 

“You are sure there is no mistake?” 

“No,” said Mary, wondering more and 
more, 

“You must excuse my surprise ti.en, 
but, to tell the truth, I did not expect a 
young lady; from Mrs, Warner’s letier, J 
thought [ should see a staid, elderly per- 
son. I am sure she described you as a 
middle-aged lady. I think her letter is 
somewhere about,” smiling in spite of 
himself, as be turned over a waste of pa- 
pers. 

“Oh!’ cried Mary, clasping her hands 
impetuously, “I am really not nearly so 
young a8 [ look. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Warner may have said, but indeed, I am 
nearly thirty, and IT am sure that is old 
enough. Do let me try.” 

Any one unlike the typical woman of 
thirty than Mary at that moment could not 
have been conceived : the rose-flush on the 
little pale face, the sensitive lips quivering, 
the bazel eyes shining with excitement, the 
child-like eagerness of her =ppeal. 

Mr. Karr grew suddenly grave. Ile 
glanced at Mary’s black dress, and then 
said— 

“Pardon me asking such a 
Miss Hamilton, butis it of importance to 
you to get som- situation, any situation ?”’ 

“Ob yes. I must get something. I 
would do anything. I cannot live any 
longer dependent cn friends. I aim all 
alone in the world, and I must work for 


question, 


myself.’’ 

Mr. Karr rose and walked once or twice 
upand down the long rosin. He was a 
tall man, but slightly made, and he stopped 








a little, like one who sat too long over his | 
i child, you know I cannot endure to sce 


desk. Mary had thought his face pleasant 
when he siniled, but when at rest it looked 
worn and haggard, while the high fore- 
head, from which the coestnut hair was 
wearing away a little, was contracted with 
what seemed an habitual fron of anxiety. 
The bright brown eyes were almost too 


vivid and eager. 


His wiole appearance was that of a man | listened while Mrs. Karr prattied on and 
' 


of a nervous, bighly strung temperament, 


j y‘ ul ery. 


i that would 


strained to the utmost by overwork or by 
some pressing care. During the brief 
pause, Mary glanced round, involuntarily 
wishing that she could put things in order 
a little. 

In spite of disorder, it was a real work- 
room, there was no playing at literature 
carried on there. 

Her heart went out to the overflowing 
bookshel ves—what a feast was there, after 
the starvation at the Vicarage, with its 
blue and red manuals of duty! 

Suddenly Mr. Karr stepped in front of 
her: his face seemed to have hardened 
since he bad last spoken. 

‘‘Miss Hamilton,’’ he said, in a kind ofa 
suppressed voice, ‘‘unless it be a matter of 
necessity, 1 would advise you not to ac- 
cept the position I can offer you. It is not 
a pleasant one. You would wonder per- 
haps why I wished to see you first, but it 
is a duty to let you know what you are un- 
taking. Mrs. Karr has a passion for opiates, 
laudanum, chloral, brandy, anything that 
will excite or drug her for a while. She 
needs incessant watching, lest she should 
poison herself outright. Now, are you 
willing to take up such a task 7’ 

He spoke rapidly, as if forcing the bitter 
words out against his will. For a moment 
Mary was silent, the revelation was so 
painful and so unexpected. She wished 
she could say a word of sympathy, but 
what right had she to do it, even if that 
cold, set face had not seemed to defy it? 

“If you will let metry, I shall do my 
very best,"’ she said at last, gently. 

“Thank you, I am sure you will—I am 
sure you will do—my wife—good. Will 
you see her now? Iam very busy,’’ the 
harassed look returning as he glanced at 
the desk and scattered papers, “but if you 
need any helpor advice come to me;” so 
saying he led her back to the round hall, 
where the maid was waiting. Feeling as 
if in a dream, Mary followed the girl up 
the wide staircase into a room into which 
the light filtered through closely drawn 
blinds and pink curtains, 

A great fire was burning, which made 
it oppressively hot, while the air was 
sickly with some heavy perfume. 

The furniture was the queerest jumbl>s 
of ditYerent styles, the walls were crowded 
with fans and plaques and bracelets, while 
cabinets and the innumerable little tables 
were loaded with china and expensive 
trifles. 

“Is that Miss Ilamilton at last?” said a 
peevish voice from a sofa drawn up before 
the fire. “What an age vou have been 
closeted with Mr. Karr! Of course he has 
set you against me already. Ob, don't 
deny it; I know very well what he would 
tell you. I never can havea friend; they 
are a!l poisoned against me before 1 see 
them. But please shut the door, I can’t 
bear that dreadful light, and come over 
here where I can see you.”’ 

Mary obeyed, and threaded ler way 
carefully to the sofa. Mrs. Karr sat among 
her cushions, and held out a limp hand. 
So far as could be seen in the dim light, 
she wasa little dark woman, her restless 
nyes were sunk in deep hollows, while her 
skin had an unnatural yellowish hue- 
She wore some kind of dressing-zown, 
trimmed with rich lace, but all tumbled 
and soiled. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, after a prolonged 
stare, ‘“‘you are quite young. That is a 
pleasant change to begin with. I ex- 
pected to see another old dragon like Miss 
King. Ah, Miss Hamilton, you don't 
know whatalifellead. Mr. Karrisnever 
ill; he hasn’ta particle of sympathy wit 
sufferings like mine. He would try to 
get you over to his side, but you mustn't 
believe all be says.” 

“Papa never says what is not true,” said 
a clear childish voice. Mary started from 
her chair in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s only Lelia. You need not mind 
what she says; she is her father’s oan 
child, always against her mother.”’ 

“No,” mamma,” said the child, coming 
out from bebind a curtain, where she had 
been curled up with a book, and speaking 
with the same odd gravity and distinct- 
ness, “it is not fair to say that. I love you 
very much, but please, please don’t say 
such things about papa to a stranger. 1 
can’t bear it, indeed I can’t bear it!’ She 
broke off with a sudden sob, and the tears 
welled out of her eyes. 

“Now, Lelia, you naughty, tiresome 
Go away at once, unless you are 
going to be good."’ 

“ET will be good, quite good,” said the 
child, you know, gulping down the sob 
come, and going back to her 
corner, while M ary, feeling that she wus 
being surprised, sat anal 


yetting beyond 


her former beauty and triumphs, of 
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Mr. Karr’s passionate devotion to her, and 
darkly hinted that it was from jealousy he 
kept ber shut upin this dull bouse, and 
set spiesto watch her. When Mary es- 
caged of last, wondering a little dismally 
in spite of her resolve, how she was to 
stand this for days and weeks, she found 
Lelia waiting for herin the 

She seemed between eigbt and nine years 
o'd, but her serious, unchildlike air migbt 
make her look older than she reallv was. 
Seeing her now in acilear light, Mary was 
startied by her resemblance to her father. 
She came close up and, looking 1n Mary’s 
face, said:— 

“You are coming to live here, aré you 
not?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, smiling down on her; 
Aho | hope we shall be great friends soon, 
Lelia.” 

“] think we shall,’ said thechild, “I 
like to look at you.’’ Then, in a pieading 
whisper, “But you won't believe every- 
thing that mamma says about papa? She 
does not really mean it, you know. She is 
often very ili, and does not quite know 
what she gays, And, oh, Miss Hamilton, 
will vou try and keep ber from being ill? 
It does #) vex papa. 1 wouldn’t tell any 
one but you, but you look kiud and good. 
Do you know that long ago, when I was 
quite young, that once, when inamma was 
ill, | saw papaocry,’’ the big brown eyes 
dilating at the recollection, “But now,” 
she added, “I don’t think he cares so 
muob; I think he has got used to it.”’ 

Mary stooped and kissed her burriedly; 
she felt heart-sick at this unsuspected 
tragedy into which she had so suddenly 
beeu brought. 

Her lile was soon busy enough. Mrs, 
Karr took a violent faney to ber, and 
would scarcely allow her out of sight, 
greatly rousing the wrath of ber maid 
therevy, who telt herself supplanted. Mrs, 
Karr was highly flattered, ‘Poor Parker,”’ 
she would say, “she 18 80 devoted to me, 
she is quite jealous of you, Mary. Poor 
Mary who had no wisb to make an enemy, 
would have been very thankful to bave 
shared with Parker the long empty hours in 
the heated darkened rooin, Gradually the 
whole charge of the extravagant disorderly 
household tell into ber bands, and she 
soon «ceased to wonder at Mr. Karr’s 
harassed looks and ceaseless work, nor at 
the character of inuch of his writing, which, 
though always clever and often brilliant, 
bore the unmistakable stamp of over-haste, 
She began to teach Lelia too, as well as she 
could, and the child clung to ber in a way 
which sbe feared might annoy ber mother, 
bunt fortunately Mrs. Karr seemed quite 
indifferent. 


When the glowing summer days came 
on, Mary actually succeeded in tempting 
Mrs. Karr out into the garden, where after- 
noon tea was instituted on the big grass- 
plot, where the statue presided. Some- 
times, but very rarely, Mr. Karr would 
join them, and then Lelia was in her glory, 
waiting upon him, hanging over bis chair, 
pressing him to take this or that. 

Mary found herself looking forward to 
bis comiag as much as Lelia did, it was 
like a breath of fresh bracing air to hear bis 
talk of men and books, and the outside 
world, amid Mra. Karr’s endless vapid 
babble of herself,-or trivial gossip got 
secoud-band from ber maid. 

One breathless July afternoon they were 
all sitting under the trees. The sky wasa 
hot, bazy biue, the great elins with their 
heavy summer green shut out the sur. 
rounding bouses; tue quiet garden wight 
have been miles away trom the great city, 
whose noise was hushed to a faint far-off 
hum, Lelia sat on the grass leaning against 
Mary’s knee, her bright bair contrasting 
with the black gown. Mary had been 
reading aloud to her, and paused when 
Mr. Karr joined them, but be would not 
let her stop, and sat listening to the inu- 
sical flow of ber voice, the weary look pass. 
ing from his face. 

Yo an outsider it would have seemed a 
perfect family group under the flickering 
shade: the tall, intellectual-looking man, 
the fair child, Mary’s dark slender figure 
and gentie grace, Mra. Karr was peace- 
fully dozing. How little sign, on the 
tranquil surface, of the deep waters be- 
neath! The story came to an end, and 
Mary \aid down her book; it was one of 
Hans Andersen’s, in whose undertone of 
pathos Lelia delighted. 

“Why did you stop, Miss Hamilton?— 
you have broken the speli,’’ said Mr, 
Karr. ‘Conscience seizes the opportunity 
to remind me, as Measrs. Rayner and Son 
will do mere emphatically by-and-by, that 
I have promised them a review of Lony’s 
book, and not a line of it ls written yet, nor 
the book read, for that matter, I ought to 


be hunting up ty datesand verifying his 
authorities, instead of loafing here,”’ 
“You are always working. I am sure 


you will write all the better for takiag a 
rest—wou’t he, Miss sdamilton?” said 
Lelia, who had gone behind ber tather’s 
chair, softly stroking ibe thinning hair. 

“Spoken like a young Solomon, Lelia; 
but how is a man to rest when the devi:s 
are always after him? Don’t be alarmed, 
Miss Hamilton, 1 refer simply to the 
printers’ satellites.” 

“I wonder,’’ said Mary, shyly, ‘if I 
could be of any useto you? 1] have been 
accustomed to such work all my life. I 
ofven wrote for hours to my—to my father’s 
dictation.’”’” Her voice taltered and broke, 
as these years of fruitiess work rose up 
before her, 

“It would be the greatest help to me,” 
said Mr. Karr, heartily. ‘I have often 
wished for some one to do the scrubbing, 
and leave me free to thinka little. I am 
afraid you have more than enough to do 
already, but if Mra, Karr could spare you, 
I would like jo have your assistance,” 


So began the happiest time of "s 
lite. Mrs, Karr, rather to Mary’s surprise, 
made no objection; and very soon she 
spent seve hours aimost every day in 
the writing-room, Generally it was pretty 
incessant work, for Mr. Karr, uus ng to 
bimeelf, was ratber a hard task-master 
when he became absorbed in his subject; 
but often there were long talks, when she 
astonished him by the acuteness of ber 
criticisms, and ber detection of “scamped’’ 
work, till he declared, balf laughing, balf 
in earnest, that she would make him too 
conscientious, and that be was beginning 
to fear her more than all the reviews. 

On ber side, Mary lived over these hours 
again in memory, when fora whole even- 
ing she would sit bathing Mrs. Karr’s bead 
for a tancied headache, or reading till 
she was hoarse some silly tawdry story. 
She fancied it was the mental activity, the 
pieasure of being really useful, that made 
those hours so delightful, and, in spite of 
many along dreary day, she was bappier 
than a few months sgo sbe had ever 
dreamed of being again, but for one ever- 
baunting anxiety. In spite of her utmost 
care, every now and then Mrs, Karr would 
be “ill”? again, as poor little Lelia called 
it, and then che cloud which had been 
litted off the household for a time settled 
down again. At such times Mary felt 
utterly bumiliated; she bad tailed in her 
trust, and she could not bear to see Lelia’s 
swollen eyelids or the deepened lines on 
Mr. Karr’s face; but since the first day 
they had met he had never referred to the 
matter again; indeed, be never voluntarily 
mentioned his wife’s name, Mary was 
convinced that it was Parker who supplied 
her wistress with the drugs with which she 
alternately maddened and stupetied her- 
self, but she could not definately trace it to 
her. 

One thing was clear, that Mrs. Karr was 
ournplevely under the sway of hor maid, 
and this becaine more and more apparent 
as ber first fancy for Mary graduaily cooled. 
Mary was fain to cowfort herself as best she 
could witb Lelia’s whispered assurances 
that they bad never had such a bappy 
summer, and that mamma bad been far, 
tar better than she ever remembered her to 
have been before, 

The summer was over and gone—August 
witb its stifling heat, September with its 
yellowing leaves, which now in the short- 
ening October days were dropping fast to 
the ground. Mary felt languid and dis- 
spirited, she maintained herself that it was 
only the dull autumn weatner, the falling 
leaves, the chill damp decay all around; 
but she was anxious and uneasy. 

Mr. Karr’s manner was growing daily 
colder to her, aay influence she bad once 
had was becoining less and less, while 
Parker was openly insolent and defiant. 
One evening she was reading aloud as 
usual to Mrs. Karr, who iuterrupted her 
every now and then by some fretful com- 
plaint, telling her not to shout, or not to 
mumble, or asking il there was no alterna- 
tive between drawling and reading too 
fast. 

Mary was almost in despair, when a 
inessag® came from Mr. Karr asking if 
Mra, Karr could spare Miss Hamilton fora 
little. He had not asked her help for some 
time, and Mary was alinost frightened at 
the pleasure the summons brought her. 
But who would not be glad to exchange 
peevish chiding for real service? 

“Ob, of couree,’’ said Mrs. Karr, crossiv. 
“I wonder Mr. Karr troubles to keep up 
that ceremony. His will ie law, and my 
wishes are of no consequence. Go, Miss 
Hamilton, don’t keep Mr. Karr waiting. 
Send Parker to me; she knows her duty at 
least.’’ 

“Do let me stay,” pleaded Mary; but 
Mrs, Karr would not listen, and at last she 
had to go, feeling seriously unhappy. The 
study seemed a haven of rafuge for the mo- 
ment Mr. Karr was walking up and 
down, and only acknowledged her 
presence by asmile of relief and pleasure 
as she slipped into ber usual chair and took 
up her pen, In a little while her anxiety 
was forgotten, she was as absorbed as he, 
How long she wrote she did not know, till 
Mr. Karr suddenly looked at his watch 
aud uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

‘*Miss Hamilton, I owe you a thousand 
apologies, I ain becoming a pertect tyrant, 
I bad no idea it was so late. Can you ex- 
cuse tiny thoughtlessness for the sake of 
the > ares progress we have made to- 
night?” 

Mary rose with asmile; that littlo word 
‘‘we”’ more than repaid ber. Till now she 
had not known sbe was tired, but after the 
long strain ot swift steady and close atten- 
tion she felt dizzy and exhausted. Her 
head throbbed though her hands were 
cold. Mr. Karr took her hands in his and 
looked anxiously at her. 

“I have been a perfect brute, I ought to 
have remembered what a long fatiguing 
day you bave bad. How could you let 
me overtasK you 80 cruelly?”’ 

*“l am only a little tired,” said Mary, 
smiling bravely. “I never felt it till I 
stopped. 1 had no thought of the time 
either. I was as much interested as you 
could be. Good-night, I must go now,” 
trying to withdraw her hands, 

“Goud-night, then. I believe you will 
make a better writer of me, and a better 
man too, Mary. Excuse me,’ at her look 
of surprise, *‘the name siipped out un- 
awares, I have had bard work, some- 
times to keep it back. It has always 
seeined to me the sweetest of women’s 
names, It was iny imother’s, and since J 
knew it was yours I Lave always thought 
of you by it.”’ . 

he door was roughly flung open. Mary 
turned round with alow cry of dismay as 





Mra. Karr appeared, her face flushed, ber 
black eyes flaming, her dark hair in the 





utmost diserder. For a moment she stood 
panting, aie come’ her like some wiid 


creature about 

us, Miss Hamilton?’ 
said Mr. Karr quietly. ‘I bave kept you 
too long already.” 

“Leave! No, sbe shall not. She shall 
stay, and so shall you, till you hear what I 
pave to aay. You think you can deceive a 
poor weak suffering wowan; but I bave 
found you out, with your white face, and 
quiet ways, and your modest eyes. What 
are you doing at this hour?” And placing 
berwelf against the door, she pou outa 
flood of horribie accusations, of violent 
abuse, of taunts that sbould uever be 
uttered—words that seemed to scorch and 
blacken Mary’s very soul, as she sat with 
bowed head and clasped hands, motionless 
as a statue. 

“annie,” said Mr. Karr in alow hard 
voice, grasping ber by the arin, “you do 
not know what you are saying. Be silent 
—for your own sake. Come with me now 
—to-morrow you cap apologize to Miss 
Hamilton tor this outrage.” 

With the strength of frenzy, she wrenched 
herself trom his bold, her face distorted, 
her figure rigid with passion, ‘‘To-mor- 
row!” she cried witb a sbrill laugh, “I 
would be glad never to see to-inorrow; but 
you would rejoice to be rid of me, you 
would put that pale-faced thing in my 
place. bat character will sbe have to- 
morrow? You have treated me for years 
like some outcast degraded thing, vou bave 
nade me a prisoner in -ny own bouse, you 
have spied and watcbed me; but I know 
what vou have been hoping all the time, 
that 1 might take too much and you would 
find yourself free, but I shall not—I shall 
not—I shal! not!” 


Sbe shrieked out the last words like 
some malignant fury, and darted from the 
room. Tuere was a dead silence; the 
miserable scene bad lasted only a few 
ininutes, but what a gulf it had opened up 
between those two! Mary sat perfectly 
still, as ifstunned. Mr. Karr looked at her 
and turned away withagroan. Whatcould 
he do to help or defend her? Nothing, 
unless and his eyes kindled and he 
made an eager step forward, as Mary rot d 
rose and, feeling her way like one blind, 
began to move the door, 

‘“‘Mary,”’ he cried, ‘‘will you leave me 
without a word?” 

“Good-bye,”’ she said in a dull, tired 
voice. ‘What more can be said?”’ 

“There is more, Mary, we cannot part 
in this way. Let us tace tbe truth now. 
We love each other. No, don’t shrink 
away from me. Why should our love be 
sin because for ten wretched years my life 
bas been a hell on earth, because of the 
miserable mockery miscalled a marriage 
that has bound me to that unbappy woman? 
Is that a belpmeetin the struggie of life, 
is that a partner to help a nan to goodness, 
and purity, and noble work? I was nearly 
giving up the battle when I saw you tirst; 
you have done good already, you could 
make ine a better man. Whose judginent 
is it that we care for, you and I, is it God’s 
or man’s? Which will bethe true mar- 
riage in His sight, the union of our hearts 
and lives, or the batetul bond I have been 
writhing under in suame and misery tor 
years?” Clasping Mary’s hands, be spoke 
in short broken sentences between each 
hard-drawn breath. 

“Ob! let me go, let me go,” she an- 
— a. w 

**] can’t let you go, here can you 
Mary? I have been too abrupt, ook, thas 
is no other way, and to-night must decide. 
How little I thought what my carelessness 
would bring on you, but it will bring a 
blessing to us Loth if you will but hear me, 
Think of yourself, Mary. Are you fit to 
battle with the cold cruel world outside? 
Ou! ny love, my love, I cannot let you go, 
Comme to ne and let me care for you; you 
will be my dear and honored wite, bon- 
ored all the more because you have had 
love and trust and courage to sacrifice form 
for reality. Ob, Mary! you do not know 
how I have loved you, how I have 
hungered for your mere presence, how I 
have striven with myself, and would not 
ask you to come till to-night I could bear 
itno longer. You donot know howI have 
listened for vour light step coming nearer 
and nearer, how I had to close ny lips and 
say nothing lest 1 should say too much, 
when you came at Jast, 80 sweet, so pure, 
80 good. God knows how long I could 
have kept silence, had the barrier between 
us not been thrown down to-night. I can- 
not part from you, Mary, I will not let you 
go. Come to ine, ny bride, my better self: 
my love will beasbield for you from ali 
the world,” and he drew her into bis arins 
In a Strong, tender embrace, 

For one moment she let herself rest 
there, like one worn out by the struggle. 
For one moment the false paradise opened 
its alluring gates, ber eyes were all wut 
dazzled by tbat glimpse of tne glories 
within. Her own heart cried out against 
her, Ob that it might be! Then, with a 
strength that surprised herself, she tore 
herself! away. ‘No, no, no,’ she cried; 
“it cannot be, I love you—why should [ 
hide it? and it is because { love you I must 
leave you. We cannot alter right and 
wrong to suit ourselves, Though 1 lived 
in your presence, and saw your face and 
heard your voice day by day, the shadow 
of our sin would part us far inore cruelly 
than any distance will. Oh, Robert. if you 
love me help iné-—help ine to do right.” 

She stood before him, her hands clas 
her pale face, and yearning eyes rai in 
be eeuit eatien to his. He turned away, 

ar it, a 
he _— not, pes Boar Pas Oe 

“Mary,” he said boarsely, “have you 

thought that it will make fiitle differénee 





70 the eyes of men, though you leave me 








now and for ever, though we never 
each other's faces again?”’ ™ 

She looked at him and covered her face 
with ber hands. “Can you use that as a 
piea with me, Robert?”’ she cried in a voice 
of beart-piercing reproach. 

“Forgive me,” he sald humbly, “it is 
unw y- If you will not think of your. 
self, have pity on me, Mary. I plead asa 
dying man for life, as if the ve were 
closing over me to-night. ou do not 
know what my life has been. What you 
saw and heard a little while ago—forgive 
me recalling it—has been my lot for years, 
Will you shut me up again to that without 
light for the ftuture? On, Mary, if you 
love me, can you leave me?”’ 

The agony of entreaty in the deep brown 
eves, on tne worn, weary face, was torture 
to ber. Every look, every word of the 
man she loved, thrilled her very soul, 
She felt her strength failing. Of what use 
were words, she could neither argue nor 

lead wity him, but rigbt and law and 

uty stood inexorably between them, love 
could not alter their stern decree. 

She stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then said piteously, “Don’t urge me any 
more to-night. Have mercy on me, spare 
me any more now.” 

Robert Karr looked at her, a terrible 
temptation assailed him, she saw it in his 
face and trembled. Victory seemed almost 
in bis reach, if he but pressed. his cause 
now; but honor and manhood couquered. 

“Be it su, then,” he said; “out you are 
trying me sorely, Mary,” and without 
another word he let ber go. At the duvor, 
abe paused for a moment and looked 
back. He had thrown himself into a chair, 
his artns were flung out on the table be- 
fore him, bis face hidden. Oh, to turn 
back, to whisper une word, to see the light 
of joy and love flash up oa! Bat no, 
she must goon. She shut the door softly, 
as if she had left achamber of death; her 
lite, ber youth, her hopes, ber heart were 
all left behind her there. Slowly she 
made ber way to her room, tottering now 
and then with weariness, and began 
putting a few things together, only what 
she could carry with her, She counted her 
money, it would keep her trom starvation 
for a little. Sbhe must not think, there 
would be time enough for thatin the days 
and years to come, No, she must go, and 
go at once. Shetried to write a farewell 
word, but hand and brain refused to act. 
One thing she would fain do, to kiss Lelia 
po omg she left, the child was so like her 
‘father. . 


Softly she stole along the dark corridor 
again. Iu that old-fashioned house many 
of the rooms opened from each other, and 
to reach Lelia’s she must pass through 
Mrs. Karr’s usual sitting-room. She 
looked round it witb a curious sense of 
wonder. Was it only a few hours since 
she had sat there? he very book was 
still lying open which she had been read- 
ing. Then with a start and a shudder she 
saw thatthe room was notempty. Mrs. 
Karr was lying asleep on the sofa at ber 
side, ber face still flushed, ber hair stray- 
ng in elf-locks over the cushion, some- 
thing tightly clenched in ber right hand. 
What was that something? In spite of 
herseif, habit impelled Mary to look again. 
It was a bottle of laudanum, more than 
enough to poison even one so accustomed 
to use it as Mrs, Karr. 

She was in a troubled, uneasy sleop, 
but still a natural one, the reaction alter 
the wild excitement. Ina little while she 
would waken, and then—a fiery hand 
clutched Mary’s beart—what then?— 
Robert Karr would be free. 

The ditn light swam before her eyes; it was 
no crime, she need do nothing, only leave 
that bottle there, and before the moraing 
the woman who had so shamefully out 
raged her would be gone froin her path for 
ever, she need not steal away, a naine:63s, 
homeless wonderer, the weary burden 
would be lifted from her love’s Leart and 
life; no longer fettered by ignobie cares, 
his powers would bave fair scope at last, 
he would do work worthy of himself. Ob, 
why, why had she come into the room? 
And yet why should she hesitate? Sooner 
or later the end would come: she might 
save her enemy’s lifegand brighten her own, 
but let the temptation come again, and 
Mrs, Karr would succumb to it. 

The struggle was fierce. Mary fell on 
her knees, she clenched ber bands, she 
would not—no, she would not do it. Why 
should she be called on twice over to shut 
herself out from all that made life worth 
having. 

She looked atthe unlovely face, where 
hatred and jeslously and degrading 
thoughts had set their stamp, and ber 
heart rose up in wild revolt. by should 
that woman have all, nave it only to train- 
ple on it and debase it? She had sold her- 
selt body and soul to satisfy a miserable 
craving: let ber take her reward, let ber be 
filled with the fruit of her doings. 

Mary rose from her knees and walked 
tothe door. After all, Mra, Karr might 
not drink the landanum—had she declared 
that she would not? 

Mary’s cheeks burned n at the 
thought. Where was the need, then, Of 
pes heroics? She reached the — 

n, and there, as if sto by an UY 
seen hand, she paused. NoPshe could not 
deceive herself, she was leaving that 
wretched woman to certain deatb: if sve 
did not take the poison from her, the guilt 
of murder would be on her soul. 

She turned back, and with a firm, gentle 
hand disengaged the bottle frou tbe 
stiffened fingers, she walked swiftly to her 
own room, and, throwing open the window, 
hurled the bottle far out into the blackness 
of the autumn night. 

* * * > ° 


“Awfully old-looking Karr is getting, 
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n’t you think?” 
bart Fg poor chap! Didn’t somebody say 
be bad lost bis wife?” 

“Not much of a loss—a blessed riddance, 
I should as Took to dram-drinking, or 
some such thing, years a been a perfect 
millstone round his neck, I should think, 
Bad enough in a man, but when a woman 

in for that sort of thing—ugh!—and 
iv’s what too many are doing nowadays, 
At any rate, she took a little too inuch one 
night, and finisbed it—bound to end that 
way some time,” 

Comfortably unconscious of the interest 
hie friends were taking in bim, Mr. Karr 
slowly descended the club steps and 
walked away westward. He was much 
changed in the last three years—the slight 
stoop had grown more pronounced, the 
chestnat bair wasthickly sprinkled with 
grey, there were a listleesness about his 
whole appearance like that of a man who 
was losing bis bold upon life. 

He bad gone but a short distance when a 
triend, tall of some new find—that wonder. 
ful thing nowadays, a rare book picked 
up oa a stall—pounced upon bim and 
carried bim off to bis rooms to view the 
treasure, 

After asomewhat languid acquiescence 
in its merits, be strolled round the room, 
glancing at the bo»ks, till suddenty his eye 
fell on soine manuscript ov a side-tatle, 

**Who wrote that, Mellish?’’ he asked in 
a voice that made his triend look round, 

“That? Ob, it’s nothing special; my 
secretary was ill’? (Mr. Mellish’s secre- 
tary was rather a joke among bis 
friends), “and I believe he got the young 
woman to copy it out. Good writing fora 
woman, isn’t it? Poor thing—a case of 
better days, 1 fancy. She came here for 
sone instructions, and, ’pon my word, I 
felt quite sorry for her, I should have 
liked to have given her a rigbt good dinner. 
I say, Karr, you’re surely not yourself 
to-day, you’re looking awfully seedy. 
You ought to take a rest, or seek a doctor, 
Nothing takes it outof a man like brain- 
work, you know.”’ 

And Mr, Mellish wagyed his head sagely, 
as one who knew about the exhausting 
ettects of such labors, 

‘Ob, I am all right,” said Mr. Karr, 
shortly. “Do you know the lady’s ad- 
dress?’’ 


“Thinking of employing her? Weli, I 
wish you would. I don’t know it, but I 
dare say Jackson could find her out for 
you. He'll be here directly.”’ 

Next day Mr. Karr was walking up and 
down his study in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. It must be Mary. Would she 
come? Mr. Jackson was to convey a mes- 
sage to her, asking her to call, but without 
giving Mr. Karr’s name; he bad long ago 
left Wanstead, so his new address could 
have no association for her. ‘he secretary 
could tell him put little about Miss Hor- 
ton, except that she seemed to be a lady, 
though in sach sore straits. Robert Karr 
turned 8 ck at heart when he remembered 
what his friend had said of her. Now, 
would she come? It was the hour nained. 
How could he bear it, if it should not be 
Mary? 


In another moment the door was opened, 
Miss Harton was announced. He dared not 
look up, the «tread of disappointment was 
too keen, oe he lifted his eyes. There 
stood Mary Hamilton, who for three weary 
years he had sougbt in vain. Was ita liv- 
ing woman after all, or some image bis 
over-wrought brain had called up, so pale 
and still, her white lips parted, her sweet 
bagel eyes distended as if in mortal fear ? 

“Mary,” he cried—**Mary, speak to me, is 
it really you ?” 

She stretched out her hands to wave him 
back, she tried to turn away, but her limbs 
failed her; sbe would have fallen, but he 
caught ber in his arms, She struggled 
faintly, but he pressed her closer. 

‘“‘No, Mary, there is no escape now, you 
are nine at last,’’ he said, in a tone of ten- 
dertriumph. “But, oh, my love, you were 
very cruel to me, Could you not have 
trusted me? Not all the bappiness which, 
God grant, lies before us now will biot out 
the nemory ot that day when I found you 
were gone, I thought of you pleading with 
strangers, as you had pieaded with me, for 
work todo, I knew what the world was to 
& helpless woman. Oh, Mary, could you 
not have trusted me? I was mad with mis- 
ory a night, but surely you did not fear 
me ?”’ 

‘“l feared myself, not you. I could not 
trust inyself,” came the low answer, ‘But 
tell me one thing first, what of—what of 

” 


The great hollow eyes asked the question 
that the lips could not utter. Mr. Karr 
turned away his head. 

“She is at rest; you can guess how. Oh, 
Mary, God forgive me, if you knew some- 
tines how sorely I was tempted simply to 
Stand by, and let her take ber own way. 
Ouce or tw ce,in sheer despair, 1 nearly 
yielded, but, thank God, I was saved from 
that.’’ . 

“You tos! exclaimed Mary, aud in a 
passion of tears she told the story of that 
terrible night. 

Robert Karr strained ber to bis heart 
anew, 

‘How tnuch you have suffered through 
ine, Mary! God help me to inake it up to 
you ia the years to come.” 

And then a deep bush fell upon beth: 
the dire temptation, the hopeless parting, 
the black, bitter days of separation were 
Over, they were restored to each other— 
that vas enough. 

77 Se 

MIss DEwDROP—“‘Don’t you think Mr. 
Rosebush has a very sensitive mouth ?”’ 
Miss Rayne (blushing violently )}—How 
8hould I know ?’’ 
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Q Ariniya’ almost reluctantly, Fenore 








Armlyn turns her bronze.crowned head 

from the outside world, on which she 
has been gazing for some tiie, to the splen- 
dor and warmtt of the room within. How 
bappy the several other occupants of the 
rooin seein! Are they really so, she won- 
ders, or is it but a mask to hide the seeth- 
“| bearts beneath their smiles? 

Jertainly there is no evidence ot any men- 
tal struggle on her face when she turne, 
Suob a daszlingly lovely face it is, too! A 
grandly perfect face on which the sunshine 
glimmers and plays in uncompromising 
\nisohief, througb curtains ot misty, price- 
leas lace but fails to reveal a flaw in contour 
or coloring. The grey eyes «re, perhaps, 9 
trifle too calm, too proud and disdainful : 
but the beautiful arched lips have a suspic- 
ion of sadness that sweetens and softens the 
whole face, 

A woman of one-and-twenty, perhaps ; 
slim, but exquisitely formed, and propor- 
tioned as some rare old atatue of Venus, 

For a moment Wayne Cliftord—nonchal- 
ant philosopber of a worldly-wise school as 
he is—sceptic and cynicin the “Gallery ot 
Beautitul Women’’—feeis bis beart quicken 
ana throb with a passion and energy that he 
would not have believed possible when her 
calin grey eyes inet bis. 

But, pshaw ! be is aman of the world, 
having waded through all of society's in- 
trigues, and broken all, or nearly all, the 
commandments. What should this slim, 
fair woman, who is betrothed to his uncle, 
be to bim more than any other beautiful 
woman in whose sex he bas long ago lost 
faith? Beautiful women have loved him, 
too, and he has not cared. Why should 
this girl's serene grey eyes upset bis calin ? 
Bah ! 

He crosses tke luxurious drawing-room 
and atands beside ber, while his dark inag- 
nificent eyes smile into hers, He cannot 
see that they embarrass her in anyway, and 
it angers him that they do not. 

‘Do you know,”’ he says, with a low, soft 
laugh, “I was guilty of watching your face 
fora whole moinent just now, while you 
looked out at the window? And forgive 
me if I speculated on your heart—that I 
wondered if you were bringing it to Beech- 
wood, or it you were leaving it behind in 
the care of sume one else, perhaps, I even 
fur a moment speculated on the chances of 
your creation without one. The gods were 
so very profuse in their kindnesses to you 
that perhaps they saved you that torture.” 

The faintest suspicion ofa flush crosses 
her perfect face, and dies away under the 
white collar at her throat. Itisthe first 
time he has spoken to her directly or alone 
since his arrival at Beechwood, and that it 
should be in tones of balf-scornful coimpli- 
ment angers her beyond measure, 

She is the proimnised wife of his uncle, cer- 
tainly ; yet that gives him no license to in- 
sult herthus. Itis three years since her 
mother died, leaving her to fhe care of Col- 
onel Clifford ; but until a few weeks ago 
she had never tnst his nephew, who, ruinor 
said, was madly in love with the great beir- 
ess—Clio Lynne. 

Certainly they had come in the same 
party, and seemed far more than friends, 
Why should Lenore care in what relation- 
ship they stood to one another? Yet she 
does, and evorns herself for the caring. 

“Pray don’t, Mr. Clifford,” she savs, 
meeting bis grand dark eyes. “It cannot 

bly be a matter of any inoment to you 
whether 1 was created with or without a 
heart.” 

He bows low, in calm indifference, and 
walks to a distant part of the room, where 
Clio Lynne lounges on a velvet sofa, 

Miss Lynne is a beauty—partly Spanish— 
over whom men go into inad raptures, and 
commit desperate acts. A dangerous woinan 
with dark, large eyes and a sudden beauti- 
ful sinile that dazzles the beholder with the 
gleain ot her white, sharp teeth. 

Somehow, now, it sends a sharp pain 
through Lenore armlyn’s beart as be bends 
above the fascinating coqvette and speaks 
in alow tone, What a magnificent form he 
bas, and what a grand dark face! A distin- 
guished man always with that courteous, 
cali, half-tender, half-seornful grace that 
inakes bim so dangerous to a worman’s 

ce of inind. 

Then Col. Clifford comes in, and crosses 
the room to Lenore’s side. He is a tall, 
soldierly man, with a mobile tace and grey 
moustache ; yet for the ftrst time Lenore 
realiges what the future years will make 
bim to her, and her heart sbrinks from such 
a relationship. He is so good and kind that 
she loves bim, of course; but more, per- 
haps, with the affection she would have 
given ber father, had be lived, than as she 
should love her husband. — 

“So you have been inaking love to your 
future aunt througb your eyes, Wayne? 
laughs Miss Lynne, with « little shrug of 
her vraceful shoulders; but there Is4 scorn- 
ful fire in ber Oriental eyes that belles the 
carelessness@ot the act. “Don't trouble to 
deny it. 1 saw ‘the marble Venus’ actua:ly 
glow witb the first blush of awakening. I 
ain @ connoisseur in reading emotions of 
that kind, you know! And I koow that 
there is danger abeal for your predestined 
aunt. You see 1 don’t give you credit ‘or 
the possession of 4 heart, 8 I fear no harm 

ou.”’ 
Rie emniles brightly, and be sinks down 
on the sofa by ber side with #4 light iaugi. 
“No wonder,” be says lazily. “You bave 
trainpled on my human heart until it Oe 
{uses to draw itself back Don't 
judge ine by your own deeds, 


to place. 





How could | 


roman woen you | 
{ wake love & any other wor j 


were by—and possible e” 


She sings a short ballad dightly beneath 
her breath, rising as sbe finishes. She is 
impatient with bim. Why can she not find 
his heart—make bim mad and reckiess 
with love for her, as she bas made other 
men? Not for worlds would she have him 
know that he has pierced the arwor of her 
worldliness, and reached her heart, to make 
it throb and quicken at bis will. 

The early spring days go lightly by on the 
wings of pleasure, There are so many guests 
at Beech wood that time never hangs heav- 
ily or drags, Seidom enough Wayue Clif- 
ford speaks alone with Lenore, yet he has 
fallen into the babit of stadying her face, 
watching for ber coming, comparing her 
with the other women to their disadvant- 
age, and tecling anxious and bored when 
sbe is not with them, 

He is ey of a certain irritable anger 
with Fate, who twists our lives in his fickic 
bands, and throws us where be will. If 
only things had been different—if he had 


been a good, earnest man of business instead | 


of Wayne Clifford ! If she had been berseif 
= Instead of betrothed to that old duffer 
4) Fo 

* Pshaw !”’ he laughs lightly but impa- 
tiently. “I will go and find ber.” 

Atan angle in the corridor he runs into 
bis uncle, Froin the look in bis tace and 
the note in his hand, Wayne surinises that 
Lhere is something wrong. 

“What is it, old fellow ?’’ he asks care- 
lessly ; but the next moinent he gives a 
great start when his uncle excitedly an- 
swers: 

“Matter? Why, the child has gone, 
Wayne—goue Heaven knows where — I 
don’t! Lenore, 1 mean. Read that—the 
note—will you ?”’ 

“*t'ecause 1 do not love you,’’ Wayne 
reads, with a curious triumph of heart that 
is more than half keen pain—‘necause I 
never can, now, as your wife, 1 yo away, 
well knowing that, in the great generosity 
of your noble heart, you will forgive the 
woman to wbhoin you have been so kind, 
avd who, in going, suffers an agony unut- 
terable. Forgive, but do not worry tor, me 
as lam able to work for my own liiveli- 
hood, and now it is best that i should,” 

“Poor child!” says the old gentleman. 
‘*Poor girl! and she is 80 much too beauti- 
tul tor a struggle with the world. And ner 
mother left berto me! We must tind ber, 
Wayne—we inust! And, egad! she won't 
have to marry 6, Or any one else on earth, 
unless she wants to.”’ 

But all their search is vain ; all the clues 
as to her whereabouts false; and the re- 
wards unwon. Lenore Ariniyn has disap- 
peared as completely as if the earth bad 
opened and swallowed ber up; and so ip 
the despair of that knowledge, Wayne Ciil- 
lord learns that hs ioves her—deeply, earn- 
estly, immeasurably, as he never loved be- 
fore and never will again. 

* aa * * * 


Tbree years later, Wayne Clifford is 
walking rapidly down the busy thorough- 
fare of a northern city. A drizzling rain 
is falling, and the paveinents are an icy 
sheet of sleet. 

Turning a sudden corner, he comes 


a meeting sends her umbrella out into the 
iniddie of the street on a gust of wind, 

The owner keeps her footing by totter- 
ing against the side of a building. Wien 
her eyes ineet those of the tall gentleman, 
who is courteously apologizing for the ac- 
cident, a crimson stain dves her fair tace, 
and she inakes frantic endeavors to draw 
down her veil, with a little sob of pain. 

Wayne reaches out his band to prevent 
her. He is heediessiy of the passing 
crowd. He nas found Lenore. What can 
the whole matter now, when bis eyes lave 
drunk in her exquisite beauty, when his 
heart is beating a tripping melody that 
surely must be distinctly heard? 

He takes the music folio from ber hand 
and draws her arin through his, noticing 
that the glove she wears -is caretully 
inended and darned, 


“Why did you go away from us?” he | 
asks, as they move onward, neither know. | 


ing nor caring whither. “Do you know 
that we searched everywhere for you? 
Why did you never let as know where you 
were, Lenore? Answer ine.” 

She laughed a litle, but uneasily; and he 
can teel that her form treinbles like a reed. 








| 


“J did not flatier myself that any one | 


would care,”’ she answers, “‘except your 
uncle, of course. And I could not go vack 
to him in—in that way—I—I bad taken iny 
freedom with my ‘french leave,’ you 
know,”’ 

“You have suffered, Lenore,’’ he an- 
swers, in stern tenderness, looking keenly 
into the wan, beautiful face. 
changed—as | have. 
doing to change you #0, child ?"’ 


“You have 
What have you veen | 


She gives a little mirthless Jaugh, and | 
| fitting manner, wrote tothe Austrian Con. 
alin Japan, requesting him to get the new 


a gesture of passionate protest. 

“Working; teaching music; singing; 
writing: starving; Suffering,’’ ale an- 
swers, I have not lain on a bed of romes, 
Mr. Clifford, but 1 had bardiy expected 
that, baving looked the situation in the 
tace as I did before I left.” 

He looks at ber earnestly, sadly, with 
longing regret, and love unutteratle in 
that grave gaz*, whieh brings «ati the Gon. 
scious blood to her face. They have pause! 
ina quiet, shated archway, an! he takes 
her sin hand in his, 

“My poor child!” he whispers, “Lenore, 
will you come back, dear? Not’—as s).¢ 
bursis into a storin of tears 45d passionate 
protest—“net,” he continues, “as my un- 
sle’s wife, but as mine. 1 cannot live 
without you, Lenore; nor you withoat ine. 
Don’t deny it. Can't I read your eyes? 
And it was Providence, or « lucky 
that drove us together in such 
style to-day, wasn’t it, dear?”’ 

**Provideuce,”’ she answers, through blr 


fate, 


furcil ee 


tears, “because to-day, for the first ime, I 
had given ap in despair. My life seemed 
worth so little, and the struggle was so 
hard—the reward so invisible! When I 
met you, Wayne’’—she hesitates about the 
name, but he smiles tenderly—“I was on 
my way to give iy last m lesson. To- 
iwnorrow I would have promised to 
my pupil’s father, who is a widower, and 
who asked me long ago—to-morrow would 
have been wo late.”’ 

Sbe shudders and draws near to him. 

‘**All’s well that ends well,’” he qu 
caressingly. “My darling—my wife!” 

ee 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





To the general student of art and his- 
tory the greatest interest of coins arises 
trom the fact that they form the earliest 
portrait gallery of royal person The 
oldest authentic portraits of — h kip 
ure those of Edward 1V. and Richard Il 


A passenger on an arriving train at Au- 
gusta, Ga., somo days ago turned over his 
band satchel toa darkey, who was lustily 
soliciting patronage for a presumably first- 
class hotel. After looking all over the 
town for the hotel represented by the 
darkey, the uniortunate visitor was forced 
to « realization of the fact that he was the 
victim of an orignal scheme bit upon by a 
sharp thief, whose pur were to secure 
the luggage entrested se hts care. The 
thief and baggage are atill at large. The 
loss falle heavily on the passenger, as the 
valise contained a handsome new suit of 
clothing, besides several other articles of 
value. 


The question has often been raised what 
proportion of balls, exchanged by hostile 
artinies, will bittheir mark and kill, Diuf- 
ficult as it isto solve it exactly, some ap- 
proximation may be arrived at frou the 
number of ballsa—estimated at 20,000 000— 
which were fired by the Germans in the 
war of 1870-71. The French army lost, in 
the dead and wounded, about 140,000 men, 
Acoording to thia, only one ball out of 143 
fired bit its man, and assuming that on ao 
average one inan out of seven hit was ac- 
tually killed, it would seein that only one 
rifle ball in 858 proved fatal. If it is 
further considered that the number of men 
wounded and killed by the guns of the 
artillery are included in the above estimate 
it nay safely be said that not over one rifle 
ball in a thousand fired proved to be fatal. 


Gilman Drake Lautwiler is the naine of a 
tive-year-old child in Griffin, Ga, who has 
to be kept at home to prevent him from ly- 
ing down on railroad tracks to enjoy the 
“fun” of watching the train pags over hitn. 
One day not long ago be got on the cow- 
catcher of a Georgia Midland losomotive to 
take a ride, but fell off upon the track, 
where he lay while the engine and train 
passed over bim, rising up at the rear end 


| of tt i i ed and chuckli tthe 
forcibly against a lady. The shock of such ‘a the wate eninjured sad chucking « 


adventure, So amusing was it that, a tew 
days afterward, he went down tothe train 
and deliberately lay down in front of the 
locomotive, unseen by the eugineer, tor 
the purpose of repeating the episode, and 
again succeeded in escaping without in- 
jury. But bis singular predilections were 
discovered, and he has since been forbidden 
the track by the maternal authority, and 
bas bad his {freedom curtailed in a manner 
that must prove very irksoine to his ad- 
venturous disposition. 


In the fifteenth century, cards, we read, 
were played “in all places of worship” in 
the oid auatey—a rather astonishing state- 
ment untess we remember that what is 
meant is not the churches, but the bouses 
of the gentry. In France, at the tine ofthe 
great revolution, Kings and Queens were, 
oft course, tolerated nowhere—not even on 
cards, where the piaces of the Kings were 
taken by four iilerary men: Moliere, La- 
fontaine, Voltaire, and Rousseau ; and «f 
the (Jueens by four virtaes: Prudence, 
Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude, This 
country, also, #9 recently as 1545. made 
ecards without Kings or Queens, For tie 
Kings we bad Washington, who was the 
President of Hearta; John Adams, the 
resident of Diatnonds; Franklin, the Pre+- 
ident of Clubs; and Latayette, the Pres - 
dent of Spades, The Queens were Venus, 
Fortune, Ceres, and Minerva. Indian chiefs 
supplied the places of the Knavesor Jacks, 


A member of the “new nobility,’ resid. 
Ing in Prague, desirous of commemorating 
his recent elevation to the peerage in a be 


coat-of-arms painted on a valuable set of 
porcelain, and to forward the artiatic pre- 
duction to Europe with all possible despaten, 
The letter contained the necessary draw- 
ings, under whieb, by way of explanation 
were written the words, “My coat-of-aruis 
and thatofiny wife’, Not long alterward 
the anxiously expected parcel arrived, 
Worth eager baste the cheat was opened sid 
emptied of its contents, after which te 
whole family was sainmoned to inspect t:« 
Japanese work of art. The porcelain prov ed 
to ve of the finest quality ; the coate-of-arins 
were admirably executed in true Japanu+se 
fasliion, but—horror !—every plate ana cup 
bore the expression in bowmety Grrian : 


“My coat-ot-arins and that of my wife’’—a 
deviee unknown ito the whole range of ber- 
nidiec sciences, Muttering dreadtul things, 
not loud, Lut der p, our uew-fledged knigint 
buried the valuable set of china in the 
pethermost recesses of his “‘ancestra! bali.” 
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THE QUICKEST RUNNERS. 








BY HANS ANDERSEN. 





dead, there were two rewards offered, 


/T\HERE was a large reward offered—in- 
[ great- 


a larger and a lesser one—tor the 


est 8 , not in one race alone, but to such 
as had got on fastest throughout the year. 
“I got the highest prize,’’ said the hare. 


“One bad a right to expect justice when 
one’s own family and best friends were in 
the council; but that the snail should bave 
got the second prize I consider as alinost 
an insult to me.”’ 

“No,” observed the wooden tence, which 
had been a witness to the distribution of 
the prizes; ‘‘you must take diligence and 

will into consideration. That re- 
inark was made by several very estimable 
persons, and that was also my opinion. To 
be sure the snail took halfa year to cross 
the threshold; but be broke his thigh-bone 
in the tremnendous exertion which tuat was 
tor him. He devoted himself entirely to 
this race; and, moreover, be ran with bis 
house on his back. All these weighed in 
bia favor, and so he obtained the second 
prize.” 

“I think my claiiuns :night also have been 
taken into consideration,’’ said the swal- 
low. “More speedy than I, in flight and 
motion, I belive no one has shown bimself, 
And where bave I not been? Far, tar 
away !”’ 

“And that is just your misfortune,” said 
the wooden fence. “You gad about too 
much, You are always on the wing, ready 
to start out of the country when it begins to 
treeze. You bave no lovefor your father- 
land. You cannot claim any consideration 
in it.’’ 

“But if | were to sleep all the winter 
throuzh on the moor,” inquired tne swal- 
low—‘sleep iny whole time away—should 
I be thus entitled to be taken into consider. 
ation ?” 

“Obtain an affidavit trom the o!d woman 
of the moor that you did sleep half the year 
in yoor fatherland, then your claims will 
be taken into consideration.”’ 

“I deserve the first prize instead of the 
second,’’ said the snail, “l know very 
well tat the hare ouly ran froin cowardice, 
whenever he thought there was danger 
near. J,on the contrary, mnade the trial 
the business of my life, and I have become 
a cripple in consequence of iny exertions, 
Ifany one had aright to the first. prize it 
was 1; but [ make no fuss; I scorn to do 
so!"’ 

“IT can declare upon my bonor that each 
prize, at least as far as iny voice in the mat- 
ter went, was accorded witb strict justice,’’ 
said the old sign-post in the wood, who had 
been one of the arbitrators, “I always act 
with due rejection, and according to order. 
Seven times before bave I bad the honor to 
be engaged in the distribution of the prizea, 
but never until to-day have I had my own 
way carried out, My plan bas always hith- 
erto been thwarted—that was, to give the 
first prize to one of the first letters in the 
alphabet, and the second prize to one of the 
jast letters, If you will be so good as to 
grant me your attention, I will explain it to 
you. The eighth in the alphabet bow A is 
/{/—that stands for //are, and, therefore, [ 
awarded the greatest prize tothe Hare; and 
the eighth letter froin the end is SN, there- 
fore, tne Snail obtained the second prize. 
Next time the J will carry off the first 
prize, and A the second. A due attention 
to order and rotation should prevail in all 
rewards and appointments, EKverytning 
should go according to rule. Rale must 
precede inerit.”’ 

“T should certainly have voted for my- 
self, had 1 not been among the judges,” 
sald the inule, “People must take into 
account notonly how quickly one goes, but 
what other circumstances are in question; 
as, for instances, how much one carries, 
But 1 would not this time bave thought 
about that, neither about the hare’s wisdom 
in his Aight—his tact iu springing suddenly 
to one side, to put -his pursuers on the 
wroug scent, eway froin his place of con- 
cealment. No; there is one thing many 
people think much of, and whicts ought 
never to be disregarded. It is called ‘The 
Beautiful.’ [| saw that in the hare’s charm- 
ing well-grown ears; itis quite a pleasure 
to #8e how long they are, I fancied that I 
beheld inyself when I was little, and so I 
voted tor him,”’ 

“Hush !’’ said the fly. “As for mel will 
not speak; 1 will oniy say one word, I 
know right well that I bave outrun 


more 
than one hare, The other day 1 broke the 
hind legs of one of the young ones. I was 


sitting on the locomotive before the train. 
I often dou that. One sees so well there one’s 
own speed. A young hare ran for a long 
time in front of the engine; he had no idea 
that I wasthere. At length he was just go- 
ing to turnoff the line, when the locomo. 
tive went over bis hind legs and broke 
thei, for | was sitting on it. The hare re- 
mained lying there, but Il drove on. This 
was Surely getting before him; but I do 
not care for the prize.”’ 

“It appears to ime,” thought the wild 
rose, but she did not say it, it is not her na- 
ture \ express her ideas openly, though it 
might have been weil had she done so—“it 
appears to me thatthe sunbeam should bave 
had tbe first prize of honor, and the second 
also, it passe in a moment the immeas- 
ureable space froin the sun down to us, and 
comes with such power that all nature is 
awakened by it. It bus such beauty that 
all we roses redden and become tragrant 
under it, The high presiding authorities 
do not seem to have noticed it all. Were I 
the sunbeam, | would give each of them a 


! sunstroke, that I would; but it would only 
make them and they will very 
likely be that without it. I shall say noth- 
ing,” thought the wild rose, ‘There is 
peace in the wood ; it is delight'al to blos- 
som, to shed refreshing pertume around, to 
live aunidst the songs of birds and the rust- 
ling of trees; but the sun's rays will out- 
live us all.” 

“What is the first prize?’ asked the 
earth-worm, who bad oversiept hiweelf, 
and only now joined them. 

“It gives free entrance to the kitchen- 
garden,” said the mule. PF nes ange the 
prize, as a clear-sighted and judicious mein- 
ber of the meeting, with a view to the 
hare’s advantage. I was resolved to bave it, 
and he is now provided for. The snail bas 
permission to sit on the stone fence, and to 
enjoy the moss and the sunsbine ; aod, 
moreover, be is appointed to be one of the 
chief judges of the next race. it is well to 
have one who is practically acquainted 
with the business in band—on acoupittee, 
as huu‘an beings callit. 1 mast say I ex- 
pect great thiugs from the future—we have 
inade #0 good a beginning.” 


—_— 





BURIED IN THE SANDS. 





BY MRS. D. Ke 





ONSTANCE, Mildred and Daisy, with 
their parents, were staying for a day or 
two at one of the large hotels at u- 

logne, before going to spend a month at 
Taunton, a littie village on the sea, tbree 
niles north of it. 

It was the first time the little girls had 
been in Frauce, and it delighted them to be 
in a new country, and hear every one 
speaking French, “even the poor peopte 
and tiny cbildren.”’ 

They were particularly pleased with the 
market-place, where they saw the pictur- 
esque costuines of the peasant women, the 
large white caps of all sbapes, the rich-col- 
ored kerchiefs and short skirts, and the 
celebrated sabots (wooden shoes, ) 

The children were equally charmed with 
their house when they got to Taunton, It 
was built on the low grass-covered sand- 
hills, not far from the beach, and was sur- 
rounded by a fruit garden. 

‘Besides all the apples and pears and 
pluins, nother,” cried Daisy, who, with ber 
sisters had been runningal! over the house, 
and into every nook of the garden, ‘‘the 
gardener says there are heaps and heaps of 
mushrooms on these downs, and we can 
gather a8 many as we please every morn- 
ing.’’ 

wAnd he says, too,”’ broke in Mildred, 
‘that all the children in Taunton go about 
bare-footed, because it is so difficult to run 
about on the sand with boots on, for you 
sink rightin. We tay leave off our boots 
and stockings too, mayn’t we, mother?” 

In a few ininutes the three children were 
running down w the sea, bare footed, with 
spades in their bands. 

“T say, Mildred,’”’ said Constance, ‘‘let’s 
dig a hole in the sand and bury Daisy. 
We'll pretend we’re wicked inen, and have 
killed her. You don’t mind, do you, 
Daisy?” 

“No, but don't let the sand get into my 
eyes, and don’t keep ine covered up wo 
long.”’ 

“I'll put my pocket-bandkerchief over 
your eyes, pet, and you's! be ever so com- 
fortable,’”’ said Mildred, who would not on 
any account have been buried herself. 

“Don’t ve frightened, Daisy dear,’’ said 
Constance, when she and Mildred had 
completely covered up their little sister; 
‘we're only going away for a minute, tor 
yoa know the ‘cruel monsters’ inust ‘hasten 
away from the scene of their terrible 
crime,’ ”’ 

And the two children, taking each ovher’s 
hand, scampered gaily off along the water’s 
eage. 

Constance!” cried Mildred, ‘‘just look 
at those great black fish jumping right out 
of the waver.”’ 

“Oh, they’re porpoises! 
ing fast? Let’s race them!”’ 

ith this new exciteinent all thoughts of 
their litthe buried sister were instantly 
swept away from the giddy brains of the 
girls, and they flew along the beach with 
streaming hair and sparkling eyes, as if they 
had wings instead of feet. 

But it is no easy task to outstrip porpoises 
which swim faster than the quickest 
steamer can sail, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s vain chase the two children sank 
down on the wet sand, tired out and pant- 
ing for breadth, 


Ain’t they go- 


said Constance contemptuous 

“And they take itso easy, too, gliding 
along 80 smoothly, not one bit flurred. | 
believe they do it just to annoy us,” 

Mildred,” cried Constance, suddenly 
starting up. ‘Poor Daisy! we've quite 
forgotten her!”’ 

“Oh, so we have! 
through the sand. 
atuftyt” 

“Ob, come quick, Mildred!’ said Con- 
stance, tnuch alarmed. “We must go back 
and look for her at ouce,”’ 

Tired and out of breath though they 
were, the children ran back alinost as 
quick as they had come, 

“I Know just where she is,” said Mildred. 
“Just below the dark rock covered with 
mussels’? 

“Mildred !” shrieked Constance, as they 
reached the rock, and found that the tide 
(which was fast coming in) Lad almost cov- 
ered it. ‘The sea is all over the hole, and 
poor, darling Daisy must be drowned !” 


I hope she can breathe 
It must be rather 








‘It’s borrid to be beaten ~ d porpoises!”’ 
J. 


She rusbed into the water, heedless of | 
wetticg her pretty white frock, and eagerly | 
igoked around to see if there was any trace | 
of her little sister; but she could not see 
anything.’’ 








| nusic, but its bridge, 


, & most difficult one; 


«What's that blue thing floating ?”’ called 
out Mildred. 

“It’s Daisy’s sash,”’ cried Constance. 

“And bere’s my handkerchiet that I put 
over her face,” sobbed Mildred. ‘Oh, dear! 
dear! But do come back, Conny, ert 

u’ll be drowned too, and then what shal 

do?” 

“Perhaps she’s hiding somewhere 
among the clifts,’’ said Constance. 

And the two chi!dren, wet and draggled, 
ran wildiy along the foot of the cliffs, call- 
ing aloud— 

“Daisy, darling Daisy! Do, ob, do come 
back to us!’’ 

“It's getting dark, Mildred, and we mast 
go home and tell motber now; she will be 
getting frigbtened about us al!. Ob, dear! 
pow dreadful it is! What shall we do?” 

And they threw their arms around each 
otber’s neck, and sobbed bitterly. 

Tightly holding one another’s bands, 
they slowly walked back to the hovse, 
softly opened the garden gate, and then 
went in. 

“Let’s come and look at mother through 
the dining-room window first,’ said Con- 
stance; ‘*] daren’t go in just yet.”’ 

The little pale scared faces were pressed 
against the window panes, and tney peered 
into the room. 

There sat their mother at the tea-table, 
upon which shone the lamp, lighting up 
the face of—Daisy, who was seated before 
a plate heaped with bread-and-honey, and 
a large tumbler of new milk. 

“Duisy, darling Daisy !’’ cried both chil- 
dren at once, and flinging open the win- 
dow, they burst into the room, pounced 
upon Daisy and bugged and kissed ber, all 
sticky with honey as she was, until she had 
hardly any breath left in her little body. 

“]’in so giad you’re not angry with me 
for not waiting for you,’”’ said Daisy, as 
soon as she could speak. “But I did stay 
there ages and ages, till [ wasso choky and 
uncomfortable that I couldn’t lie still any 
lounger. I lost iny sash, too, somehow.” 

“Now, Constance and Maldred,”’ said 
their mother, when sbe had beard the whole 
story, “goand change your clothes as fast 
as you can, and come to tea. You have 
had as a punishment a dreadtul fright, but 
you quite deserved it.” 

em 


THE PEN AND THE INKSTAND. 





BY H.C. A. 





fF\HE following remark was made ina 

v’s room, as the speaker looked at 

the inkstand that stood upon his ta- 
bie:— 

“Itis astonishing all that can come out 
of that inkstand. What will it produce 
next? Yes, it is wonderful!’’ : 

“So it is!’ exclaimed the inkstand. ‘It 
is incomprehensible! That is what I 
always say.’’ It was thus the inkstand ad- 
dressed iteelf to the pen, and to everything 
else that could hear iton the table, ‘It is 
really astonishing all that can come from 
me! It is almost incredible! I positively 
do not know myself what the next produc- 
tion may be, when a person begins to dip 
into me, One drop of me serves for half a 
side of paper; and what may not then ap- 
pear upon it? I am certainly something 
extraordinary. From ime proceed all the 
works of the poets. These animated 
beings, whom people think they recognise 
—these desp feelings, that gay humor, 
these charming descriptions of nature—I 
do not understand them inyseif, for I know 
nothing about nature; but still itis all in 
me. 

“From me have gone forth, and still go 
forth, these warrior hosts, these lovely 
maidens, these bold knights on snorting 
steeds, those droll characters in humbler 
life. The fact is, however, that I do not 
know about them myself. I assure you 
they are not my ideas,’’ 

“You are right there,” replied the pen. 
“You have few ideas, and do not trouble 
yourself much with thinking. If you did 
exert yourself to think, you would per- 
ceive that you ought to give something that 
was not dry. You supply me with the 
ineans Of committing to paver what I have 
in we; I write with that. It isthe pen that 
writes. Mankind do not doubt that; and 
most mén have about as much genius for 
poetry as an old inkstand.”’ 

“You have but little experience,” said the 
inkstand. ‘You have scarcely been in use, 
and you are already halt worn out. Do 
you fancy that you area poet? You are 
only @ servant; and I have had many of 
your kind before you came—many of the 
goose family, and of domestic tnanutac- 
ture. I know both quill pens and steel 
pens. I have bad a great many in my ser- 
vice, and I shall have many more stil! 
when he, the man who stirs me up, comes 
and puts down what he takes trom me, 1 
should like very much to know what will 
—— oe be will take from me,” 

zate inthe evening the t retur 
home. He had been at ¢ ane ea 
heard a celebrated violin player, and was 
quite enchanted with his wonderful per- 
formance, It had been a compete gush of 
melody that he had drawn from the in- 
Struinent. Sometimes it seemed like the 
gentle murinur of a rippling Streain, 8OIne- 
lines like the singing of birds, sometimes 


like the tempest Sweepin 
—9 forests ea ae 

6 fancied be heard his own heart w 
but in the sweet tones that can be beard fe 
& wounan’s charming voice, It seemed as 
if not only the strings of the violin made 


1tS pegs, and its 


The piece had been 
but it seemed like 
® wandering capri- 
gs. Such was the 


sounding-board, 
It was astonishing! 


play—as if the bow wer 
clously over the strip 





ce of a4 that every 
e 


a 
might bave supposed he could do it, The 
violin seemed to sound 


of itself, the bow to 
a 
hese two seeined to do it all. One for. 
got the master who guided them, who gave 
them lifeand soul, Yes, they forgot the 
master; but the poet thought of him, He 
named him, and wrote down his thoughts 
as follows: 

“How foolish it would be of the violin 
and the bow, were they to be vain of thei; 
performance! And yet this is what so 
often we of the human species are. Posts, 
artists, those who make discoveries in aci- 
ence, inilitary and naval commanders—we 
are all proud of ourselves; and yet we are 
only the instruments in our Lord’s hands, 
To Him alone be the glory! We have 
nothing to arrogate to oursel ves,”’ 

Tbis was what the wrote; and he 
beaded it witn, “The r and the In- 
struments.” When the inkstand and the 
pen were again alone, the latter said— 

“Well, madam, you heard him read 
aloud what I had written.” 

‘*Yeos, what I gave you to write,” said the 
inkstand. ‘It was a hit at you tor your 
conceit. Strange that you cannot see that 
anes make a fool of you. I gave youthat 

it pretty cleverly. confess, though, it 
was ratber malicious.” 

*“*Ink-holder !”’ cried the pen. 

*Writing-stick !’”’ cried the inkstand. 

They both felt assured that they had an- 
swered well; and it is a pleasant reflection 
that one has made a smart reply—one 
sleeps comfortably after it. And they both 
— to sleep; but the poet could not 
sleep. 

His thoughts welled forth like the tones 
from the violin, inurmuring like a pearly 
rivulet, rushing like a storm, through the 
forest. He recognized the feeling of bis 
own heart—be perceived the gieam froin 
the everlasting Master. 

To Him alone be the glory! 


———— 


LoNnG BRIDGES.—The longest bridge now 
in actual use is the one that crosses the St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal—-a tubular 
structure resting On massive stone piers, 
One opening measures 330 feet,and twenty- 
tour others neasure 240 teeteach. Its total 
length is 9,437 feet, of which the tubular 
part measures 7,000 teet. 

The grandest suspension bridge in the 
world isthe one across the East River, be- 
tween New Yorkand Brooklyn. Itis 5,989 
feetin length. 

Anotber enormous suspension bridge is 
the new bridge across the Forth,at Queens- 
ferry, Scotland. The Forth is rather more 
than a mile wide at this point, and the ne- 
cessary approaches make the entire struc- 
ture about one and one-third mile long. A 
large part of it rests on piers, but it con- 
tains two suspension spans, one of which is 
of the same length as the main span of the 
New York and Brooklyn bridge. 

There is a bridge overthe Ohio, at Louis- 
ville, 5,310 feet in length. There are the 
Parkersburg oridge, West Virginia, 7.048 
feet; the St. Charlies bridge, over the Mis- 
souri, 6,536 feet; bridge over the Rbine, 
at Mayence, 3,980 feet; bridge over the 
River Tongabudha, near Bombay, India, 
3,730 feet; bridge across the Missouri, at 
Owaha, 2,800 feet ; bridge over the Missis- 
sippi, at Quincy, 2,790 ieet; and the rail- 
— suspension oridge at Niagara, 2,220 
eet. 








MADDENING.—The way;people can mix 
up themselves and their relatives in the 
matter of marriage was perhaps never bet- 
ter illustrated than in the case of a back- 
woods Maine family of which a correspon- 
dent writes: ‘‘A father, son, and grandson 
married three sisters. That looks simple 
enough, doesn’t it? It hasn’t dawned on 
you yet. Well, see here. ) Amos, the 
father, married Abigail. (2) Benjamin, 
son of Amos, married Betsey. (3) Charles, 
son of Benjamin, married Carol ne. What 
then? Amos is brother to his son. Amos 
is father to his grandson. Amos is grand- 
father to his sister. Amos is own grand- 
father, his cwn son, and brother-in-law to 
bimself, Benjamin is brother to his father. 
Benjamin is brother to his son. Benjamin 
is brother to his mother. Benjamin is 
brother to his daughter. Henjamin is the 
son of his sister. Charles is brother to bis 
father. Charles is brother to his grand- 
father. Charles is brother to his mother. 
Charles is brother to his grandmother. 
Charles is grandnephew to bis mother. 
Charles is grandnephew to his wife. Charles 
is grandchild to his aunt. Charles is mar- 
ried to anotber aunt. Charles is the son of 
bis aunt. Charles is the husband of bis si¢- 
ter. 





A PRACTICAL GIRL.—They sat on the 

upturned bottom of a broken boat. The 
silvered path of glory stretched across the 
restless waters up nearly to their feet. They 
had tallen into silence. No moment was it 
then to talk of tennis or of scandal. He was 
overcome with that tender ion which 
thrives in moonlight. That glorious moon- 
light that levels all complexions and makes 
the freckled girl as pretty as the rose 
cheeked maiden! The bappy moonlight 
under whose mystic influence lovers take 
bliss in by the pores. He grew fervent. He 
clasped ber hand. She gave him back 4 
gentle pressure. 
“Tell me,” he whispered, with the hoarse 
ess of emotion—whispered as if he feared 
the murmuring surf might catch the ques 
tion and bear it to some other ears. ‘Tell 
me, have you ever loved?” 

She trembled. She hesitated, for # Wo 
ment, and he thought he felt her blushes 
glow into his eyes, She trembled, aud ip * 
still, soft whisper, gentle as the summer 
breeze, answered : 








“Not this summer !”’ 
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THE SCALE OF BEING, 


Far as Creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Mark bow it mounts to Man’s imperiai race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
What medes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: 
Ofsmell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, * 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood; 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice bee, what sense, so subtly true, 

From potsonous herbs extracts the healing dew ? 
How Instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compared, half-reascning elephaat, with thine! 
’Twixt that, and Reason, what a nice barrier! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near! 
Remembrance and Refiecti@n, how allied; 

What thia partitions Sense from Thought divide! 
And Middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line! 

Without thie just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, er all to thee ? 

The powers of all, sulr\dued by thee alone, 

Is not thy Reason all these powers in one? 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great Is the earth, as in th’ ethereal fraine, 
Warms in thejsun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms on the trees: 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns; 

To Him, ne high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 


—POPE., 
_ Po 


ORNAMENTS OF WOMEN. 








From very early ages it has been the cus- 
tom, not only to wear ornaments ot various 
kinds, but to use paints and pigments with 
a view of improving the complexion, or 
adding to personal beauty. Jezebel the 
wicked wile of Ahab, ‘‘painted her tace.”’ 
And Jeremiah, addressing Jerusalem as a 
woman, says, ‘“Though thou rendest thy 
face with painting, in vain shalt thou make 
thyself fair,’’ in allusion to a custom which 
prevailed amongst Eastern women of intro- 
ducing a preparation of antimony between 
the eye and the lid. This was supposed to 
make the eyes more brilliant, and the lids 
were necessarily distended at the time of its 
introduction. So the prophet tells, that 
even were the quantity so overdone as to 
rend the eyelids it would be all in vain. 

The ancient British in the northern part 
of the island stained and tattoved their bod- 
ies. Asarule, it is more correct to speak 
of stained than painted skins, as the color 
was usually imparted by the juice of some 
plant. 

Frobisher in his first voyage, 1576, de- 
scribes some Esquimaux whom he met with. 
“The women,” he says, ‘‘were marked in 
the face with blue streaks down the cheeks 
and rouad about the eyes.”’ 

Our American Indians were greatly ad- 
dicted to the use of paint, the warriors as- 
suming it as an ornament essential to their 
warlike appearance. Indeed, amongst sav- 
ages generally, feathers, paint, necklaces 
made of shells, the teeth of animals, and 
carved bones form the greater part of their 
ornamental appendages. 

The use of ornament seems in some cases 
to have preceded that of dress. In a re- 
markably interesting paper entitled, ‘‘An- 
cient European Savages,’’ there is an ac- 
count of the exploration of certain caverns 
and of the discoveries made therein. These 
prove that the caverns were the abode of 
pre-historic European savages, and that 
these dwellings lay below the stalagmite 
floors which have in the course of ages been 
gradually formed above them. 

In the Kesserlock cave, in Switzerland, 
the removal of the stalagmite has revealed 
the slabs of stone which must have served 
as both seats and beds. There is alto proof 
from the articles actually found, that the 
women, at any rate, adorned themselves 
with tastefully made ornaments—earrings, 
not of precious metal, but carved in bone, 
horn, and other substances; also with shells 
and teeth drilled for a like purpose. These 
may have been hung round the neck or 
suspendec trom the ears, but if the latter 
were pierced it must have been by an ex- 
tremely painful operation, and the instru- 
ment used a splinter of bone, the only thing 
available in that very primitive time. But 
who shrioks from torture it connected with 
fashion? Savage and civilized will endure 
anything as its votaries. 

In this cavern, beside the ornaments, sam- 
ples of rouge used are also found in the 
shape of red peroxide of iron, lumps of 
which were lying near to smooth slabs on 








which it had been ground, for the tops were 
stained with it. And this love ot paints and 
ornaments was co-existent with tools of 
bone and weapons of stone. 

“Can a maid forget her ornaments ?’’ 

In our land the ornaments are generally 
the first things to be parted with when a 
season of distress comes, but not willingly. 
Neither are they soon iorgotien. In some 
countries the people cling to them even 
when in want of necessaries. The Italians 
are remarkable for this, many of the beau- 
tiful articles in coral and gold being heir- 
looms which a woman will sometiu.es wear 
when her clothing is little else but rags. 

There are curious natural ornaments, too, 
which pass from generation to generation. 
Some Russian women wear a sort of skull 
cap of gold, with lace arranged over it. In 
Bavaria the women go to plough similarly 
decorated, and with bodices embroidered 
with silver. Gold and silver bodkins are 
used in Italy and Switzerland for fastening 
the hair. 

The Hungarians wear a profusion of 
feathers, flowers, and silver chains and but- 
tons; the Polish gentlemen gold chains 
round their necks, and brooches. In Ice- 
land and Norway, silver—a native product 
—-is very largely used for ornamental pur- 
poses, and even the little Lapland woman 
has a silver clasp to her girdle. 

A Greek girl surrounds her head with 
strings of gold coins, and each additional 
one that she can save she fastens to her 
head-dress, s0 that it is not difficult to guess 
at her probable fortune. A well dowered 
girls must have an uneasy time ot it, as itis 
paintul to carry a weight on the head; only 
in this case she begins with a little and in- 
creases it gradually. 

The Turkish ladies load themselves with 
jewels, decorating the person and dress with 
any quantity of gold and sparkling gems. 
The women of Lebanon arrange their veils 
over a long silver horn fastened to the head, 
or another article resembling a dice-box in 
shape. 

Arab women stil] wear tLe gold nose ring, 
redden their nails, and blacken the eyelids 
in the manner named in the Bible. The 
Chinese use many flowers and a jewelled 
bird as an ornament for the forehead. 

In Thibet the women are compelled by 
law to daub their fuces over with a species 
ot black paste, and thus disfigured they are 
permitted to go about, where and when 
they please. The men of rank fasten up 
their hair with a number of golden combs. 

Cingelese women wear bangles and golden 
hair pins, beside other jewels, whilst the 
men fasten their locks with combs. The 
females of one Turtar tribe decorate their 
heads by suspending a glutton’s tail along 
with their own plaits, and attaching to these 
numbers of jingling brass rings. Abyssinian 
ladies paint a blue line over the eyebrows, 
and stain cheeks, and hands, and feet red. 
Cranes’ feathers and cows’ tails are the 
favorite ornaments of the lady Zulus and 


Cuftres in Altrica. 
——>—_- 


ibrains of bold. — 


An honest man generally thinks justly. 

There is no such thing as failure ti)l a 
man gives up. 

The smallest act of charity shull stand us 
in great stead, 

One virtue without another is either none 
at all or imperfect. 

Never yet have we regretted parting with 
money given in charity. 

Use every man after his desert, and who 
should escape whipping. . 

After you cursed a person or thing what 
then? Nene bat yourself is injured. 

It takes longer for a men to find out man 
than any other creature that is made. 

Though familiarity may not breed con- 
tempt, it takes off the edge of admiration. 

Whoever makes home seem the young 
dearer and mere happy is a public benefactor. 


If every one had to carry the toil of his 
own mistakes, how tired some persons would be. 


Take heed that you be not chargeable 


yourself with the fault that you reprove in others. 


People, unless sick, come out of doors; 80 
graces, if iealthy, manifest themselves in the life. 


Funaticism is the child of false zeal and 
of superstition, the father of intolerance and of per- 
secution. 

When you give, take to yourself no credit 


for generosity, unless you deny yourself something 


in order that you:may give. 


Many people take no care of their money 
till they have come nearly to the end of it, and others 


do just the same with their time. 


_ Femininities. 


FRasculinities. 





Lips, however rosy, must be fed. 


Never ask a lady why her back hair does 
not watch the front. 


Machinery will do almost anything, and 


what machinery can’t doa woman with a hairpia 
can. 


Whisky can be made from weeds, It 


produces weeds, too—for innocent wives and chil- 
dren, 


True modesty avoids everything that is 
criminal; false modesty everything that is unfash- 
lonable. 


Old ale is excellent to wash any gilding 
with. Itactsat once on fly-specks. Apply with a 
soft rag. 


A man cannot attempt to find out what 
is in a woman's heart withouta eertain disturbance 
of his own, 


Beauty deceives women in making them 
establish on an ephemeral power the pretensions of 
a whole life. 


The rule tor gracetulness is in one word 
—nature. Whateverisdone in an unaffected man- 
ner is done well. 


Let no one ever interfere between your 
husbandand yourself, and avoid, if possible, having 
relations to live with you. 


A dccter says: ‘‘Onions are about the 
best nerve remedy known.’’ It requires a great 
deal of nerve for a girl in society to eat them. 


Modesty makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the persons who labor under it, by the pre- 
judice it affords every worthy person in their favor. 


To produce a good gloss on linen, pour a 
pintof boiling water upon two ounces of gum- 
arabic; cover it and let it stand over night. A tea- 
spoonful of th.s is added to the starch, 


Mrs. Mackay denies the story to the ef 
fect that she has senttwoexpert marksmen to New 
Guinea to kill 5000 little green birds for the purpose 
of making a cloak out of their feathers, 


Many ladies have the habit when sew. 
ing of biting off threads instead of cutting them 
witha scissors. For either natural or artificial teeth 
this is bad, and seon necessitates repairs. 


Away with superstition. A Michigan 
girl has found 2125 four-leaf clovers and isn’t mar- 
ried yet. Au Omaha eirl who found out how to 
make pumpkin pie was married ic three months. 


A young lady in New York who was in 
attentive at whist, has broken eff her engagemeni 
with her lover because he recommended her to 
‘*sceop up her mind in a peanut sbell and Ax it on 
the game.’’ 


The courage of man passeth all unoder- 
standing. The Michigan maiden who ehased a rob- 
ber with a pitchierk and made him drop bis booty ts 
said to be receiving an average of 15 offers of mar- 
riage per week, 

Bachelor to Benedict: ‘‘You believe in 
luck, aon’t you’’’ Benedict: **Not much.’’ Bach- 
elor: ‘*Why, my dear fellow, you surprise me! You 
used to believe init firmly.’’ Benedict: ‘*That was 
before I got married, my boy.*’ 


A lady had just lost her husband, and 
she was surrounded by friends who were trying all 
they knew how to console her. ‘*Alas!** she ex- 
claimed, bursting into a fresh torrent of tears, ‘‘if I 
were only pretty it would not be so bad,’’ 


“Where are the children?’’ inquired a 
husband and father, as he came Into the house, 
‘‘Yhey were 60 noisy,’ replied his wife, **that Isent 
them out with the nurse. Our sweet littie poodle, 
Fido, had just gone to sleep, and I didn’t want the 
dear little fellow disturbed.*’ 


It is a great deal casier to make sugges- 
tions than to follow them; but It seems to us that 
the ‘*gelien rule’’ for housekeepers might be this: 
“If anything goes wroug for whioh there le a re- 
medy, apply it as soon as possible; if there is abso- 
lutely no remedy do not fret, Dut make the best of 
Fig 

Mre. Waldo, ot Loston, who is enter- 
j taining young Mr. Wabash, of Chicago; ‘I havea 
treat for you to-day, Mr, Wabash, in the way of 
some brolied bivalves. My husvand is very tond of 
them.’? Young Mr. Wabash, trying one: ‘They are 
eertainly delicious, Mrs. Waido, They taste some- 
thing like oysters."’ 

Husband of literary woman: ‘‘How are 
you coming en with your imagazine article’? Lit- 
erary woman: ‘‘I’ve got It almost fnished.’’ ‘*What 
is it about??? ‘It denounces the extravagance in 
dress of our modern women,’’ ‘‘What are you gu- 
ing to do with the money you get from It7"' ‘*I'in 
saving up to buy me asealskin sacque.’’ 


Omaha girl: “Oh, shopping in Paris is 





such fun. I never laughed so much in all my il'e.*’ 
Priend: *‘Why, what made it so enjoyable?’ ‘'ilear- 
log the French shopkeepers trying to talk bung- 
lisb.’? ‘*Oh!’* **Yee; and the queer part of it Is 
they seemed to realize the ridiculousness of tLieir 
bluuders just as much as we did, toey laughed theim- 


Wasn't it very 
"*No, indeed; 


selves almost into fits over them 
strange??? ‘*‘Did you talk English?’ 
I talked Freuch.’’ 


“J believe that often it is not the work 
that makes us feei so thoroughly weary at the end of 
the week as worrying over it. I remember of fret- 
ting a geod deal over some Thanksgiving ples, com- 


much of one thing or another, when my eleter quit 
etly remarked that perlhapel put two much anxiety 
into them. I saw the polot, and resolved henceforth 
to do the best I could with wy cooking, and to worry 
less over results. Of course [had afterwards better 
success, and far more peace of mind,.*’ 


army to marry a girl who wes loo pvorto bring him 
the dowry @ woman has to have to marry a French 





officer. 
fell ll, he ran into debi, aod finally couldn't get 


anybody to trust him for milk, which was the only 
thing that would keep his wife alive. So he stole 
sone milk, got caugtt at It, aud although when ar- 
raigned the magistrate let hlin go. hie wife wae just 
| dying when be again got w her bedside He waited 
| for ber last sigh, and then lay down by ber side and 


blew out his brains. 


Man proposes, the girl disposes. 


“Orchard tea’’ is what cider is called in 
Connecticut. 


It is said that men hair-dressers are be- 
tng fast supplanted by women. 


Some people are so sensitive that they 
seem to have corns all over them. 


The man who has lived tor himself has 
the privilege of being hisown mourner. 


Whenever you see a red-headed dude 
there is apt tobe a white donkey in sight, 


Women are the best detectors of coun- 
terleits—when the counterfeits are not men. 


All great men are attentive listeners. 
Many of them acquire the habit from being married, 


American girls who go to Europe for 


husbands generally return home for their divorces, 


Some men would think they were cheat- 
ed if they had the mumps lighter than their neigh- 
bor. 


If the receiver is as bad as the thief, 
what's the use of having one appointed for a busted 
bank. 


Scientists say that the stature of man is 
increasing at the rate of one inch in one thousand 
years, 


You can’t always judge by appearances. 
The man who wears a diamond pin may be really 
wealthy. 


The most successful business men have 
been found among those who duly estimated the im- 
portance of small things. 


There is both warning and encourage- 
mnentin the saw, ‘‘A man, as he manages himself, 
may die old at 30 or young at 50." 


Mao, without the protection of a supe- 
rior being, is secure of nothing that he enjoys, and 
uncertain of everythiug that he hopes for. 


Don’t fail, as host, to tollow a departing 
visitor tothe hall door. You are responsibie for the 
hats and umbrellas of the callers who remain. 


Miss Cronger: ‘I’m sure, dear, she 
talked scandal the whole time she stayed!'’ Miss 
Lovelock: ‘*Not to herself, dear, I presume?’’ 


Er ’oman dat hab married er po’ man 
*caze she lubed him, is mighty ap’ ter want her 
daughter to marryarich man, bo matter whutber 
she lube him ur not, 


There is a popular impression ww the ef- 
fect that a woman cannot keep a secret. Yet, who 
ever heard a woman say that her new bleuck silk was 
partly made up of the old one? 


Wile, one day after marriage: ‘‘No, dear, 
don't give me any money; I might lose it."’ Same 
wife, ome year after marriage: ‘‘I took § from your 
pocket-book last night, John."* 


A model hnsband died recently at Cor- 
uish, New Hampshire. He had been married 43 
years, and never spenta night away trom home in 
allthattime. He was paralyzed, 


A young man doesn’t weigh any more 
than usual when he has on his first ei!k hat and prob- 
ably doesn’t look any larger w stranyvers, but he al- 
ways ieels his responsibility nevertheless, 


‘‘Never contract a friendship with a man 
who Is not better thau yourself,’’ saya one of those 
gratis advice writers. That‘s all very wel', as far 
as you are concerned, but how about the other fel- 
low? 

An Illinois tramp told a tarmer’s 
wife she ought to feed him because she ‘‘might be 
entertaining a@ angel unawares.’’ As this argu- 
ment had no effect, he went out and set fire to the 
barn, 

M. Grevy, president of the French Re- 
public, enjoys smoking a pipe, and dows 40 whevever 
he can without offending decorum, Hejis a man of 
very simple habits, and rises aod retires atan early 
hour. 


Subtract from a great man all that he 
owes to opportunity and all that he owes to chance, 
all that he has gained bythe wisdom of his friends 
and by the folly of bisa enemies, and our Urotlignag 


will often become a Liliputian. 


Husbands area bother, of course, and 


they haven't any appreciation of millinery or derned 
lace, but they come in mighty handy sometimes 
when there’sa picture tobe hung, or a flery, uu- 
tamed mouse running wild in the pantry. 


A well known young man about town 


desceniied upon an office recently and tried to ber- 
rowan umbrella, Tie man who lent it evidently 
knew the borrower, tor he kissed the umbrelia four 
times and emtraced it hard envug! o spring its 
ribs. 

The old Greeks said that a man had two 
ears and one mouth that Le might hear twice and 
speak once, and there ls a great deal of good sense 
fait. You willl find @iat, If you simpiy bold vour 
peace, you will pass over nine outof ten of the pro- 


vovations of life, 


The son of a well-known Louisville phy- 





piaining that I always spoiled them by putting intoo | 


A French lieutenant of bhussars lett the 


He wentto work for §@) a month, his wife | 


sictan weut to California and engaged in the tomb- 
sione business. Luailetter to his father he write 
**There are but four physicians bere aud [ think 
you would do wellin Sanu Jose I khoow that with 
you nearer to we 1 would be more encouraged lo my 
effort to bulid up a paying business.’ 


Here ia a bit of conscious rustic wit. 


Jona Nannon had been sent ty his shrewieh wife to 
market to sella piz Ou the way he got drunk: the 
pig strayed and never turned up agala, A few weeks 
aft rwards John was asked if be had “‘heard any- 
thing of the ple yet’’’ °*'Eard of my’*’ sald: 
***eard of ‘im’ Uh, av, l‘ears of Mm Miest every 
+tay'’’ 

The engineers of a heavy double header 
train saw achild onthe track near the village of 
Kock Gien, N.Y. They whistied tor brakes, and 
wheu the tralo wae ai stu nthe child one of the 
engloecers leaped from s locomotive aad, running 
abead, caught he infant [rom the track As a re- 
ward, the mother has recorded the engineer's 


in the family b 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


A Grammar—the first in America—of 
the New Universal Language, “Volapuk,”’ 
will be published sbortly, by K. A. Linder- 
felt, Librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, and will be sold by C. N. Caspar, 
Bookseller, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 75 
cents. 

The Elsie books, by Martha Finley, ave 
=a y great favorites with young readers. 

ne latest one, *Elsie’s Friends at Wood- 
burn,” is quite as absorbing as its prede- 
cessors. ublished by Messrs. d, 
Mead & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates. 
Price, $).25. 

“The Interstate Montblies’’—Primary, 
Interm: diate and Grammar—are about the 
finest models, in reading, for schools of 
their resp-ctive classes, that we could 
recommend. The matter and pictures of 
each are al Ways of the freshest, purest and 
most entertaining. Publication office, No. 
30 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 

“Ismay’s Children,’’ « novel, by the 
author of “Hogan, M. P.,’’ “The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard,”’ ete., has been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Itis an uncom- 
monly fine story, with a well constructed 
and powerful plot, and an interest that 
st-adily increases to the end. The stor, 
deals with contemporary Irish life wit 
vivid force and picturesqueness, For sale 
by Lippincott & Co. 

“The Duchess,” by “The Duchess,’’ ap- 
pears in Lippincott’s Select Novels, who 
are issuing excellent editions of the best 
novels in tuis handy form, and printed in 
clear type. Of the book under notice, we 
may say it isone of the most spirited of its 
author's works, and probably the finest of 
the many fine stories that have emanated 
from her pen. 

“Country Luck” is a story by John Hab- 
berton, auhtor of “Helen’s Babies’’ and 
other popular books. This new one also 
deserves popularity, but perhaps on differ- 
ent grounds. It is made up of scenes from 
contrasting city and country life, feelings 
and characters, entertainingly and skil- 
tully mingled with a neat love story, that 
gos on charmingly and ends happily. 
Published in neat bound form by Lippin- 
cott & Co. Price, $1. 

The new volume in Ticknor’s Paper 
Series is “Aunt Seren:,’’ by Blanche Wil- 
lis Howard, author of “Guenn’’ and “One 
Summer.”’ It is a charming and healtbtul 
story of Am rican colony lite and society, 





ment of the subject, the picturea, vignettes, 
printing, a and vinding, has been 
omi Published by Harper & Co., 
New York. For sale by Messrs. Porter & 
Coates. 

«Run Away from the Dutch; or Borneo 
from South to North,” is a pre-holiday 
book that will be found’ good reading for 
young and old alike. Very little, com 
tively, is known ot life on this vast island 
in the South Pacific, and such a book will 
greatly help to make this otherwise, Tue 
narrative, which is founded on fact, relates 
the career of acouple of soldiers, who, de- 
serting from the military service of the 
Dutch—who own the greater part of the 
island of Borneo—meet with the most 
strange, opens and thrilling adven- 
tures in making their escape. The various 
incidenta, scenes, ete., are copiously illus- 
trated with tull-page pictures, and lastly, 
tue volume is gotten up in grand style as 
to printing, paper, binding, lt em boss- 
ing, ete. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. For sale by Porter & Coates. 
Price, $2.25. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

Our Little Ones ns a new volume 
with a brilliant number for November. 
Artists and authors have contributed their 
best work, which is setin first-class typo- 

raphy. Terms $1.50 a year. The Russell 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

The November issue of the Eclectic offers 
an attractive table of contents. Amongthe 
valuable papers are “Realism and Ideal- 
ism,’ the story ot Zebehr Pasha, ‘-Inven- 
tion and Imagination,’’ “The Present State 
of the Novel,” ‘Australian Literature,” 
“Tbe Creatures we Breathe,’ and “‘A Fos- 
sil Continent.” There is a good article on 
“Count Tolstoi,’’ the Russian novelist. 
There are also several lignter articles of 
the number, eo fiction, poetry, etc. 
KE. B. Pelton, publisher, 25 Bond street, 
New York. 

The November Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine, in the way of general interest, is a 
notabie number. The serials grow more 
and more absorbing, and there are some 
bright short stories. ‘Thoughts About 
Women” is interesting. The ‘*Family 
Doctor” has a per marked by seund 
sense on “A Healthy Nursery.” The Lon- 
don and Paris fashion letters give useful 
hints about dress. There is some good 
poetry, and for the practical the useful 
‘“Gatuerer” will be found replete with in- 
formation. The number is rich in picto- 





in a South-(ierman city, full of bright and 
viquant situations. The dialogue is spark- 
lien and vivacious, the characters clearly 
drawn, the incidents natural, and the in- 
terest well sustained. Published by Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston, Mass, 


lished, but as there is always room near or | 


on the top for the better kind, a place will | 


certainly be found tor ‘Jack Hall; or the 
School-days of an American Boy,’’ by 
Robert Grant. 
i: is nataral, and makes its hero not only a 
possibility, but an actuality. 
this, though it does mot shoot its moral 
into one with every page, itis full of good 


Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


“Drum Beat of the Nation” is an attempt 
to give the series of events that from past 
centuries tended to creating the War of 
the Rebellion, and a sketch of the first two 
years of the war itself. Its author is C. C. 

Joflin, a former newspaper correspondent. 
Naturally, trusting to his own impressions 
rather than to facts as recorded officially 
by others, he makes neithera story nor a 
history. A word of praise must be given 
some of its many portraits and pictures, to- 
gether with its printing and binding. Har- 
oad & Brothers, publishers, New York. 

‘or sale by Porter & Coates. 


“Stories of the Magicians” is a some 
what misleading and poor title for a most 
excellent book. Itis given to one of the 
latest publications of Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, that contains in prose form the 
substance of two of the greatest poems of 
the eminent bard, Southey, “The Curse ot 
Kebama,”’ “‘Thalaba and the Magicians of 
Domdanes,”’ and an adaptation ot “The 
Story of Rustem,”’ from the Persian. 
These tree tales are classics of the highest 
possible interest and literary value. The 
author, Rev. Alfred J. Church, bas per- 
formed a meritorious task in presenting 
them in this shape to the reading public. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Price, $1.50. 


In many respects a novel and valuable 
yublication is “Negro Troops in the Rebel- 
ion 1861-1865,"’ by G. W. Williams, L. L. 
D., author of “The History of "The Col- 
ored Rave in America.’’?’ The author is 
himself a negro and a soldier of experience. 
He traces the part the negro has taken as 
a soldier in the world from ancient Egvpt 
down to to-day. He evidently has tried to 
do his work faithfully, and he has made a 
fair showing. Such a subject could not 
well be without interest, and whether re- 
pest as reading for literary pastime, or 

istorical reference, the book has much to 
commend it. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, For sale by Porter & 
Coates. 

A book that will prove delightful and in- 
structive to both soldier and civilian, is 
“Horse, Footand Dragoons,”’ by R. T. Zug- 
baum, U.S. A. It embraces sketches of 
army life at home and abread, including 
France, England, Germany and our own 
land. The soldier's life is told with the 


most sparkling detail and fidelity to truth. 
Along with the splendid word-pictures, 
however, are some hundred fine illustra- 
tions—all by the author—that light up the 
text like diamonds. Indeed, nothing that 


&, 


| volume of St. Nicholas. 


¥ : . : | a bewildering array ot short stories, enter- 
There is no dearth of books for boys pub- 


And with | 


Jordan, Marsh & | 


rial illustrations. Cassell & Company, 
New York. 

Louisa M. Alcott contributes one of her 
charming stories, entitled **Pansies,”’ in 
the first (November) number of the new 
Itis followed by 


taining sketches and bright jingles and 
verses, among which are **How Marie ob- 
tained Miss Alcott’s Autograph,” ‘Time 
and Tommy,” Little Matti of Finland,” 
| with many clever silbouette illustrations ; 


Its greatest charm is that | «fuck and Old Billy,” ‘A Spanish Tale,” 


| “A Peasant Painter—Jules Bastien-Lep- 

age,’’ with many beautiful examples ot his 
Among many other contributions are 
“Elephants at Work,” “The Girl otf the 
Virginia Forests,’’ and ‘‘The Last Chance 
of Life,’ a characteristic episode in the life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Century Co., 
New York. 

The American Mugazine for November 
has a cover with anew and handsome de- 
sign. Dr. C. D. Hendrickson describes the 
ascent ot Mount Tacoma, next to Mount 
Elias, the !|izhest peak in the United 
States. The paper is interesting and finely 
illustrated. Another instalment of “Olivia 
Delaplaine is given, Other illustrated arti- 
cles are “The Enterprise and the Boxer,” 
‘Paul Hayne and His Party,” “The G. A. 
R.,” by Gen. Fairchild ; “Cyclopia,” and 
“The Saunterer.’’ The various depart- 
ments are full of excellent reading. ub- 
lished by the American Magazine Se, No. 
749 Broadway, New York. 

—_—_— er 

THE ETIQUETTE OF THE LI¢HT.—There 
is a lashion even in sosmaltla thing as 
lighting a cigarette. In Cuba it is cus- 
tuinary amoog gentlemau for one to Place 
a cigarette between his lips, light it, take a 
few puffs, and then hacd it to his friend. 
in Spain the same fasnion prevails, An 
Austrian i8 very punetilious about the 
etiquette of cigar lighting. He lights bis 
cigarette first aud then hands the lighted 
natch to bis companion, The idea is that it 
is more courteous to allow «comrade the 
greater length of time. If he is panded 
the match first, he naturally hurries in or- 
der to hand it back again. A Frenebman 
always hands bis companion the imatel 
tirst. An Englishman proffers the cig- 
arette to his friend, lights a natch, bands it 
to hii, and then helps himself to another 
cigarette and match, An American usually 
bands bis triend a lighted watch and takes 
a light from bis cigarette atterward. Tue 
sinall boy gets alight wherever he oin, 
ane tga from some passer-by on the 
street. The havit of stopping men to ask 
tor a light is looked upon as ill bred in at! 
countries. In no country is it tolerated to 
such an extent as in the Unitea States, 

_ ——P <<a —— 

OLD GENTLEMAN.—“IHlere, you are a 
regular fraud ! 
taitasever. This stuffisn’t worth a cent. 
Barber.—"! didn’t promise that it would 
keep your hair from coining out, sir. 1 said 
it weuld preserve your scaip, sir. Your 
scalp’s all there, isn’t it, sir?” 

eo a 

Salvation Oil is guaranteed to effect a cure 
in ail rheumatic and neuralgic atfections. 

Chinese eat rice off sharp-pointed sticks 
but take Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup naturally. 


| art. 


| 
' 
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could make the work unique, the treat- 


My bair’s coming out as _ 


CROWNING A QUEEN. 


N the 28th of June, 1 the Queen of 
England was crowned in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, London. inthe centre of 

the Abbey there had been erected a plat- 
form, ascended by four steps, covered with 
claret-colored drapery, on which were 

the chair of a litany chair with 
faldstool, and the throne or coronation 
chair, the well-known wooden chair pre- 
served in King Edward’s Chapel, with the 
Stone ot Scone under the seat. 

Tne Queen ascended the platform and 
took her seat on the chair of state, the bish- 
ops standing on either side ; the noblemen 
bearing the swords of state took up their 

tion on the right hand, the Lord Great 
bamberlain and the Lord High Consta- 
ble on the left, the noblemen bearing the 
regalia standing near, the train-bearers be- 
ing behind the throne. 

"6 un the conclusion of an anthem the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ther with 
the Lord Chancellor,the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, the Lord High Constable, and the 
Ear! Marshal, advanced to the east end of 
the platform, where the Archbishop made 
the recognition in the following words: 

“Sirs—I vere present unto you Queen 
Victoria, the undoubted Queen of the 
realm ; wherefore, all you who are come 
this day to de your homage, are you will- 
ing to do the same ?”’ 

These words were repeated at the north, 
west, and south sides, during which Her 
es remained standing by her chair, 
and turned towards the people in each 
direction at which the recognition was 
nade, the people oe ing— 

“God save Queen Victoria!’’ 

And when the ceremony was concluded, 
the trumpets sounded anu the drums beat. 
The Archbishop then proceeded to the 
altar and stood at the north side. 

The Queen, attended by those already 
mentioned, approached the communion 
rails, and kneeling, made her first offering 
of an altar-cloth of gold, which was placed 
on t!.e altar, followed by an offering of an 
ingot of gold of one pound weight, whicu 
was placed on the oblation basin. 

After a short prayer H-r Majesty arose, 
aud, attended as before, went to the chair 
of state. The regalia were then placed on 
the altar, and the Litany proceeded with. 
At the conclusion of th~ Litany, the S.nc- 
tus was sung, after which the Archbishop 
began the Communion Service, the Bishop 
of Rochester reading the Epistle, and the 
Bishop of Carlisle the Gospel. 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of Loudon, who took tor his text 2 Chroni- 
cles xxxiv. 31. ‘The sermon being con- 
eluded, the Archbishop advanced and min- 
ister®d tue questions to the sovereign pre- 
scribed by tne service. 

These being answered, Her Majesty went 
to the altar, where Kneeling at the raiis, 
and laying ber right band on a copy of tue 
Gospels, she took tbe Coronation Oath, 
kissed the book, aud set her sign-inanual to 
acopy of the oath. The Queen then re- 
turned to the chair, aud a byinn was sung 
by the choir. At tue Conclusion of the 
hymn, the Archbishop read the prayer, “O 
Lord, Holy Father, who by auointing with 
oil didst of old inake and consecrate kings, 
priests, and prophets,” ete. Then tue 
choir sang the anthew, “Zadok the Priest 
and Natban the Propbet,”’ at the comimence- 
ment of which the Queen rose from the 
ehair, and advancing t» the altar, laid aside 
her crimson robe, aud proceeded to and sat 
down on the throne or St. Edward’s Cha_r, 
ont pai cereinony of anointing was per- 

orined, 


Four Knights of the Garter held over the 
Queen’s head a rich pall of cloth of gold; 
the Dean of Westminster poured some of 
the consecrated oil frou the “ampulla” into 
the anointing spoon with which the Arch- 
bishop anvinted Her Majesty on the bead 
and hands in the fori o! a cross, pronounc- 
ing the words, “Be thou anointed,” ete. 
The Archbishop then read the next of the 
appointed prayers, after which the Queen 
resuined her seat in St. Edward’s Chair, 

The Archbisbop,tben standing before the 
altar, took ap St. Edward’s Crown, and 
blessing it with the prescribed prayer, ad- 
vanced, attended by the dignitaries, and 
placed it on Her Majesty’s head, 

The people sbouted “God save the 
Queen !’’ and immediately the peers and 
peeresseg present put on their coronets, 
the bishops their caps, and the Kings of 
arins their crowns; the trumpets sounded 
the drums beat, and the Tower and Park 
guns were tired, 

The Archbishop then presented the Holy 
Bible, and pronounced the benediction. 
After a short exhortation from the Arch- 
bishop, the Queen returned the sceptres to 
the two noblemen from whom she bad re- 
ceived them, and then the ceremony called 
the Homage vegan, 

The Archbisuop knelt before the Quesn 
accoinpanied by the other prelates and 
said the words of homage, the others re- 
peating the same after him. The Arch- 
bisbop and the Lords Spiritual then kissed 
“ers hand and retired, 

6 Dukes of Sussex and Cat 
ascended the steps of the throne, “aa " 
ing off their coronets, repeated the words of 
boiwage, then severally touched the crown 
and kissed Her Majesty’s lett cheek. The 
Dukes and other peers thereupon per- 
formed their homage, the senior of each 
degree pronounciag the words, and the 
rest of each degree Saying after him; and 
each peer of the same degree successi vel 
, touching Her Majesty’s hand and then = 
| tiring, During this cereinony, the eboir 
| ae poet rage eng “Yhis isthe Day the Lord 
adé, 6ic.,”? and the 
| about the medals of the peat rorngd — 


| The patina and chalice with the bread and 








oes aa tts Se cry 


og of a purse 
holy communton was then cel » all 
the officiating clergy and Her Majesty par- 


taking of the elements. During the con- 
clusion of the Her Majesty re. 
mained seated on the throne, wearing her 
crown and bolding the two sceptres, When 
the benediction was unced, marking 
the conclusion of the religious service, 
Her Majesty, attended as usual, repaired to 
St. Edward’s Chapel, and laying aside the 
scarlet coronation robe, was arryed in the 
robe of purple velvet, and received the orb 
from the Archbishop. in the meantime 
the procession was being re-formed. Every- 
thing being ready, Her Majesty ed 
to the door by which she had entered, 
wearing her crown, and bearing in ber 
rigbt hand the roya) sceptre, and in Ler 
left tbe orb. This was the end, 





———S 


How’s BusINEss?—A contemporary per- 
petrates the following: “To the question, 
‘How's business?’ the tallor answers, sew, 
sew ; the acrobat, Jumping; the yachtsman, 
booming; the distiller, still; the baker, 
rising ; the writing master, flourisbing; the 
wnagistrate, fine; the botel-keeper, flat; the 
pluuber, piping ; the gardener, springing 
up; the furniture remover, on the move ; 
the clergyman whose church is in debt, 
lair ; the shoemaker, awl right, with an up- 
per tendency; the rag gatherer, picking up; 
the hod carrier and the lift boy,now up and 
now down; the undertaker, run into the 
ground; the doctor, recovering; the cob- 
bler, on tbe mend ; the astronomer, looking 
up; tbe lobster catcher, gone to pot; the 
cooper, (w)hooping; the @ronaut, going 
up; the diver, going down.” 

0 we 

THE Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States now wear plain biack robes, 
{n the beginning of the century the robes 
bad a scarlet facing, because once Ciief 
Justice John Jav burrowed the robe of the 
Chancellor ot New York, which was so 
taced, and all the other Justices followed 
the style. In 1808, however, some one as- 
serted that tue red trimming was too Eny- 
lish, and it was discarded, and the piain 
black has been used ever since, 

DAE > ats 

MAKE good use of t ~iay; you are not 

sure of to-morrow, 
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MEN WHO WIN. 








Five Hundred Dollars Thrown 
Away--His Aim Was Success. 





A good healthy body is alrnost gure to be 
found associated with a good conscience. 

A close student of ouiwan nature is rarely 
willing to place large inatters of trust inthe 
bands of another, until he bas seen the one 
whou be is to trust. He looks tor the fresh 
health and vigor, the honest, frank counte- 
nance and mauly forin, sod io tact all that 
is attractive in men. Hie doubts the dyspep- 
tic with satlow skin, drawn out teatures,the 
evident weak and irritable nature. He feels 
as Shakspeare makes Julius (sesar say : 
**‘Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek headed men, and such as sleep o' nights; 
Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous!"’ 


He does not doubt tbe honesty of the poor 
unfortunate, but he fears disease of the body 
will affect the wind,bring misfortune upon 
the individual, and loss to hitnself. 

It may be injustice to the weak, but if 
the man hes not the mental strength, or if 
be is wrapped upin his misery, he cannot 
take in the situation of tue world, does not 
see that ideas are broadeuing, and that isuis 
and teachings are advancing! How can an 
em ployer hope for success from sucb a nan? 
The dyspep c look, the wax-like complex- 
ion and sallow features show diseases, The 
far-seeing man notes all these signs, and 
knows that tbe great light of nan, the brain, 
is affected, or will be, at no distant day. 

He discards tue poor victim of disease 
who goes wearily out intothe world. Dis- 
couraged at last he takes to his sick bed. He 
seeks medical aid, Lacking the broad idess 
of the successtul mau of the world, he tries 
the sane medical treatment that be has 
tried inany times before. The same bigoted 
counsel is sought, the saine drugs are ad- 
ministered by the same old family friend 
that treated hiin montus and years bef re, 
and his parents betore him, and in such « 
way be drags out his miserable, unsuccess- 
ful existence. 

Is heto blame? Why not? When be 
daily, and hears from every side, prociama- 
tions of a remedy known as Warner’s safe 
cure, which ie becoming more popular 
daily, hourly, while be is becoming weaker. 
J. A. Gettys, insurauce agent of Chilll- 
cothe, Ohio, suftered for nearly three years 
witb dyspepsia in its worst forms, bavivg 
periodical spelis of vertigo, fainting and 
chills. He wrote over his own siguaturt: 
“I spent about 500, had the best inedical 
attendance, tried all the remedies recow- 
mended without success, until 1 was in- 
duced to try Warner’s safe cure. I used 
three bouties, have gained twenty pounds 
and feel like a new man.”” 

Such a man as we have described, nive 
times out of ten, unconsciously to hitnsel! 
or to his physician, has a kidney disorder, 
which is fast wasting his body and life. 
He sees the inerits of Warner’s sate cure at 
every turn, and hears it proclaimed from 
the house topa, and yet he does not use it, 
because it is said by bis illiberal physician 
that it is not protessional, and not admitted 
by the code. Meanwhile the man of the 
world presses forward, cares not a fig tor 
this or that scnool; his aim in life is suc 
cess, and he looks hopefully forward to the 
world beyond, believing and trusting io 





wiue were now Placed on the altar, and the 


man in this world, and to bis faith for the 
world beyond. 
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ee The a colored church in Brad- 
Humorous, tnd, Pa compiion tthe ges ony 43 acsoeee |WANAMAKER’S 





THE MODERN SPIRIT. 





prink—and the world drinks with you; 
Go thirsty, you thirst alone!’* 


perquisities, and 
that upon the occasion of the only’ mar 


riage ia his charch within a year, the pre- 
aiding elder did the job and pocketed ‘the 
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Catarrh Cured. 
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Where is there another such a Dress 
Goods House as WANAMAKER’S, the 
largest in the world? 





FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES : 


And every Sen SS a spend s-Burnse: Nellessen's finest imported Broadcloth 4 in., $a yd. 
Has most lmpec A yo here after years of sufferin ises+ Lighter weight I Inch. 2.80, 52. ir 5 hay nel.7 
rw . : ’ . 
plirt—and all women @irt with you; re a oathsome disease, Catarrh, and Bites. 4 In every delicate ‘Autusmn uni. Ne care charge for 
Love, and you're left in the cold! fe “ ayia every known EOMOES, ot last & een PALL GOODS : 
Love ashe that did seem the delight of your dream, | Und a prenorip cn which completel ‘OF ‘ALL’ ir S> | a varied line of $1 stuffs, neat, handsome, good, 
a evas bragen and brutal and bold, cured and saved him from death. Any suf- etn ~Dye Checks with plaid effect of silk hair-lines, §). 25. 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a HanceB Wy, | ewer Rr seb ean 

nin -cnt the coos ines Game self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. POS*EH WHITER: | Oise etutte extracfinishing. #1 0. 
Repent—they laugh and they jeer! - A. Lawrence, 212 9th St., New York, e Pm ny fy 
E'en if soda you drink, they complaceutly think will receive the recipe free of charge. a Seinen Beene ee ee 
You've been coying with whisky or beer. <>—--—~=— | Self-colored broken Plaid, imported, @ inch, 65c, 

- OUB LADY FRIENDS will be interested in knowing RSs Seoree. te ie 4 — pone cenmnegect an 

| c . 


Live—and (if wealthy) all love you; 

Die—and you die forgot! 

And your best girl will spoon with your enemy soon, 
Right over your burial spot. 





that by sending 20c. to pay postage, and 15 top cov- 
ers of Warner's Safe Yeast (showing that they have 
used at leAst 15 packages) to H. H. Warner & Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥., they can get a 500 page, finely 
illustrated Cook Book, free. Such a bock, bound 











ts 
Cauddah Cloth, with Serge effects, 38 inch, 50 cents. 
French Foule, 42 iach, 75 cents. 


| Pebble weave suitings, imported, @ Inch, 75 cents. 
| For combination, imported Plush novelties, 19 1n., 75c. 


PACKER INSTITUTE,| 


Two new Ribbons, all-silk Satin and Gros-Grain, 
known only by our special names, 


in cloth, could not;be bought for less than a dollar. BELMONT. I. W, 
Always seedy—The fig. It isa wondertully goed chance 0 get a fine book He. 2 jgin., Se. He. 2% igin,, ée. 
d lasting document—Aa 1rea will for the mere postage and the ladiesshould act BROOKLYN, NEW YORK No. : hin. be. No. H 1 _ ile. 
A 1a £g iron Will. promptly. , » ee 7, Uslu., le. No. 7, I'4in., I4e. 
How a drowning mao invariably feela— | ——_ ——— | Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to No. 2 ite: ite. ee ee ae 


Wet. 

Probably of all sensational developments 
boils are the worst. 

What is the difference between a fisher 
man and a lazy schoolboy?—One baits his hovk, and 
the other hates his book. 

Brown to Blade: ‘‘Hello, Blade; glad to 
see you! I'm in @ great hurry; you just wait a 
minute, and I°li be back in a quarter of an hour!’’ 

A sure cure tor rheumatism in the leg. 
Put the limb through the window and the pane will 
be gone. 

“What is more lovely than a peaceful 
grandmother?’’ asks an exchange. Why, her grand- 
daughter. 

An Illinois tarmer has made a cheese in 
the shape of aman. It is said to look like a thing of 
life—and very Ikely it is, 

After an argument between them the man 
is generally silenced, but not convinced; the wo- 
man Is often convinced, but rarely silenced, 


“It seems to me,’’ moaned Algernon, as 


HUMPHREY?’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK en Treat- 
ment of Animalsand 
Chart Sent Free. 


joutugitis, Mt agpmation, 


heu nation 
matiom. 
Rarses: 
rms. 

um 

yac 







tipcgr'welfyackes™” 
q idast Bintan 
uptive Diseases, Mange. 
asses o estion. 
with 8 . 1, 
tele fase) Of and Sister, 87.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - -6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
AA RASA SAY SNC eT SRNR MAORI oO CON Bam 


HUMPHREYS’ 


the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Street, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, andall moderna improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of ail denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 


No. 16, 2%in., Me. 
6 ib. Slankets, 72x#4in., g: 
Scarlet Blankets, §2.75 to $8. 0; latter 9lbs, extra large. 





When you write for samples or goods, 
give us a bint that'll belp our buyers to 
select wisely. 

Send for the New Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. Now Ready. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PUILADELPUIA, PA. 


9 it. DOLLARD, 
513 
OHESTNUT S8T., 
Philadelphia. 
WO a= &) 
IN HAIR. \ 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPBES. 


[netructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemea Ww 
measure their own heade with accuracy : . 


in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets , FOR WIGK, INCHES, TOU PEES AND BCALPS, 
he flew cowards the front gate, with the old man HOMEOPATHIC and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. oe. 5 awe round of the we. 1 ono _ — 
. " + “ . 0. ° 0 bs v 
— ¢ une mem, “that there are more than three PE IFIC N Mrs. Ve Saussure cites, by permission,the following | No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
eet ina yard. . REFERENCES: over the headto neck, | No. 2. (ver forehead as 


Says an agricultural exchange: ‘“‘Corn on 
the ear shrinks about 40 per cent.’’ By all means 
then, cultivate corns on the ear. They never shrink 
when grown on the foot. 


“Are you and George related? I see 
your names are similar.’’ ‘*Yes, distantly related.*’ 
“‘ILow distantly?’* **Well, he is the youngest of 19 
children, of whom Lam the oldest.*’ 


A farmer said: ‘“‘One thing I don’t like 
about city folks—they be elther so stuck up that yer 
can*treach ‘em witha pole, or so blamed friendly 
that they forget to pay their board.’ 


‘That is a rather shabby pair of trousers 
you haveon foraman in your position.’’ ‘Yes, 
sir; but clothes do not make the man. What if my 


trousers are shabby and worn? They cover a warm 
heart, sir.’* 


Advice of an old cab-driver to his suc 
cessor: ‘‘Always know the train that your passen- 
ker wishes totake, and reach the station at the very 
last moment, so that he cannot dispute with you, 
whatever fare yeu ask,’ 


For bachelors: ‘‘When does a man be 
come a seamstress?’’ ‘**When he hems and haws,’’ 
“No.’? “When he threads his way.’? ‘*No,”? 
“When he rips and tears.’* ‘*No.’? ‘Give it up.’’ 
“Never, if he can help it.’* 


‘No, Charles, Ido not approve of your 
breaking off the engagement. You will no doubt 
think more of Miss Goldust after you are mar- 
ried.’’ Charles: **E can’t doit. The more | think of 
her, the less 1 chink of her.’* 


Unele Rastus, to lawyer: ‘‘Kin I get er 
man ‘rested fo’ *cusin’ me ob bein’ er thief, sah?"’ 
Lawyer: **Well, yes, Uncle Rastus; to cail a mana 
thief may be libelous. Who was the ‘man?’ Uncle 


Rastus: **Hit wah de man dat I done stele de ham 
frum, sah.’? 


‘What makes you think our new boarder 
isa married man?** asked a boaralng-house mistress 
of one of her servants, ‘*Because,’’ replied the 
Kiri, *‘l noticed that when he came home early the 


other morning he removed his shoes before golng 
Upstairs,?? 


Aneachange speaks of a young man 
who was hurtin the ‘ucomotive works.’. Thisisa 
portion of the human anatomy that fs not often men- 
tioned, We have heard of a young lady being 
Kissed on the porch, butto be hurt in the locemo- 
Uve works is new, to say,the least. 


A boy can imagine almost anything. He 
fav lug an old shotgun about all day without firing 
‘taliving thing, and be under the impression that 
me 'shaving a good time; butall attempts to induce 
* boy to imagine that he 1s killing Indians when he 
1s Sawing wood have proved futile. 


“I was almost upset by a little incident 
‘hat occurred tn my store the other day,’ said a re- 
tall dealer in mourning goods. ‘tA lady whom I 
hnow very well began a close examination of my 
Stock, Her face was pale and her eyes were swollen 
“ith weeping. ‘Your husband isn’t dead?’ I sym- 
patheticallyasked. ‘No, but he’s very sick,’ was 
‘he reply; ‘and I merely wanted to know what are 
‘ne latest things im your line.**? 


One day a teacher told her scholars that 
— wrong tochew tobacco, when a small boy, 
‘ ‘ona an important air, replied that he had seea 
Pisce! chew because his teeth ached, and stoutly 
" matte that it was not wrong for any one to chew 
_?acco if his teeth ached, Ths seemed to please the 
mane very much, and the teacher was at first 
nan Y puzzled toknow how to anewer this stanving 
Zz men-. At last she said to the boy: ‘*Horace, 
ti Ms *lir should have the toothache and want to chew 
ovaces, what would you do?’ Horace scratched 


) 
nee and then said resolutely: ‘‘She ought to 
‘ave it pulled.» 









In use 30 years. ene on successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRvUGGISTS, or sent id on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N. I. 
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a delicious fragrance 
8, gloves, ribbons and 
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Lavender, fécta, 
CO., LYNN, MASS, 

















eolid Truth! 
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sere [s 
No BetrerCatuHarrtic 


No Better LIVE R- 
MEDICINE tnHan 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


[)R. \CHENCK’S 
aNDRAKEPILLS 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; 
3 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 


receipt of price. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Philad’a. 
6 New Fancy Shapes of Bevel and White Dove 
21 Hidden Name Cards 5c. Franklin Ptg. Co. 
New Haven, Conn. ee 

Wanted for PHUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
AS Good Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 








EVERY MONTH. 
2 5 0 1,000 LIVE AGENTS Tur ql 
sriaad bestest Bisermate 
-Lin 
sent fies. Writs forit. Address Walling- 


ford Silver Co., Wallingford, Ct. 










WORK 


volR ed on © Mixed Cards, and 100 
YOUR Pictures, 10. Ray Card Co Clintonville, Ot 


All. $30 a week and expenses 
i Valnable outfit and particulars 
Free. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





180 SILK FRINGE, Hidden Mame, Chromo, Fecort& | 


>: Cards, Games, Verses, Soags, Serap Pirtares, Agt ‘ 
Outis & Ring, ive. BLAKE & CU., Mootowese, Core 
ith new Samples for 
+): scrap Pictures & Verses © Hamp 
250 1888, 5c. S. M. FOOTE, Northford, nn 


r A Beautiful Plush Casket 


of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
ing our egrds. Bend 2c. ane for Lovely New Bam- 
ples and Outfit. N. EB. CARD CO., Walliaeferd. Conn. 








T. J. BACKUs, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stanford, ©. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., #4 Irv-{ 


ing Place, N. Y. } 
Trustees of Vasear College. 


Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vae- 
sar College. 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College, 

Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Pror. I. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 

Puorm. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 

REV. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 

Pror. ROBT R. RAYMOND, 12 Henry st., Brooklyn, 

Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 

Ma. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, lll, 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Il. 

Mr. F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina, 


Send 2 cents for a package of Plush, 
Silk, satin, and Velvet for Patch 
work lo HOWARD BFG. UO., Providence, BR. L, 


AMONTH. Agents 'Vanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. | sample Free. 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 








far as required, 
No, 4. Over the crown of 
the head. 


No, 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead, | 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braid Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment ‘n the 
Jnion, Letters from any part of the world wil! re- 
celve attention. 


, FOR 
CURE ‘i: DEAF 


the e ‘orm the work of the natu 
drum. Invisible, comf le and always > pesttiea. A 
versation and even whispers heard distin y. Send for 
Uyarated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcalico 
X, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


M hi Bigpit Cured 1 
OPIUM to 3 aove o pay tll cured. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanun, Ohie. 





PACK Mar! 0 0 Moms Carte, One Pack Perot Carta, One Penk 
Piirtation Cerda, (ne Pack Hold to the-Light Conte, The Mraie Orecta, 
with which you sam tell any person's age: end large emanpie hook af Hut 
den Name Corts. All for oni; 0d cont mamy. Nenner Card Uo.,\ adem, & 

rey pcter=s, pussies ge~ es, 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, <7" e"> 


94 erets, olbom vores, oad the lergast ond Gees comple best of ave style 
cards over mmeed. Ail fot & 2-c0nt amy. Sream (ard Works, teetsee 15, . 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 
terms, large (ash premiums, particulars 
PREK. Forsnee & MACKIN Cincinnati O 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it is cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE IN#STRU- 


MENTS. 


In fact It may be the first time they have ever seen a piany or organ, yet If they know 


so much as to whistle or hum a tane—say ‘*‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’’ tor instance—they 
can play jt IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


in different keys. 


power of making correet and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an aceomyplished musician without study. 
What it can 4o, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 


It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. 


The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, 


without 


reference to anything bat what bheis shown by it todo, caninatew moments play the piece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and ail others who are their 


own instructors. 


By giving the student the power play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 


Su, aftera very little prac- 


tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how tw read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A ebild If itcan say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able lo do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Do for them ALL WESAY. 

ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, 
Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seidom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make. more or less 


Christmas. 
than one of the tamily can piay. 
gvod use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage pald, on receiptef FIFTY CENTS. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 
whether young or old, at 


(Post- 


age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cenwu extra a music book, containing the words auc music for 100 


popular songs, will ke sent with The Galde. 


THE CQUIDE 


726 SANSOM &T., 


Address 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPRMiA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The ribbons of the season are really beau- 
tiful. They are greatly like the ribbons of 
our great-grandmothers. There are short 
velvets with satin backs, in peach and gold 
and peach and mousse. 

The chameleon ribbons are still more ex- 
quisite ; instead of having the two colors 
mixed in the weaving, they are dyed in 
two tints, one above the other, in sucha 
way that both show. This is best seen in 
brown and gold shades blended, and grays 
and reds. The widths most in use are 
those four and five inches wide. 

Watered ribbon with stripes of satin and 
plush is used to some extent, while some 
show a brocaded pattern. The old straight 
satin edge is again used, also a dice pat- 
tern on one edge only. 

A new fabric used this year is velvet 
worked all over with self-colored silks in 
the sort of embroidery called Madeira. It 
is very open. Felt is treated the same way, 
only gold thread is used instead of silk, 
spaugies being often used with it 

Pinked out cloth, set row upon row, and 
worked with gold, is the foundation of 
some of the bonnets, The new feather of 
the year is vulture, dyed in all tones, but 
is very costly. 

Bonnets are in all shapes and sizes, 
Some are of cloth and many are com- 
pletely covered with feathers. One model 
was composed of cock and Impian feath- 
ers, with a point-d crown, a plaited brim, 
trimmed with jet, and turning upward, a 
cluster of birds’ wings at the side. 

One of chameleon velvet was richly eim- 
broidered with a mixture of copper and 
green, the feather tips in the same combin- 
ation. It had three rows of copper passem- 
enterie between the crown and brim, and 
inside was a thick rouleau knotted in the 
centre above the face, 

A lovely mousse velvet was trimmeGd 
with black lace and large jet star orna- 
nents, Whicl: formed a pleasing contrast ; 
a rouleau of light, greenish-yellow satin 
and a lace plaiting standing up over the 
face, intermixed with some of the stiff tail 
feathers of the parrot. The brim was 
edged with jet cable,and the velvet, so laid 
on the shape that it fitted the brim in front 
and at the back, was caugit in one careless 
fold on the crown. 

A beige-colored bonnet was composed 
entirely of row upon row of narrow cloth 
embroidered in gold, the crown of dark 
brown velvet, and a bow of the same in 
front, intermixed with undressed vulture 
feathers, 

A new and fashionable shape in Paris is 
known as the Boulanger. It as a full vel- 
vet crown and two large birds at the side, 
blended with ribbon bows. 

In some of the bonnets the trimming 
seems to be all in the back, as in the case 
ofa dark green cloth. {t had a dark green 
cock’s plume standing straight up above 
the back of the crown. 

Velvet plays an important part, not only 
in dresses, butin millinery, and many of 
the fancy bonnets and hats have pointed 
velvet crowns, ‘The shape of the crowao is 
most varied. Sone are are arched like a 
church window, some sunk, some «a mere 
oblong. Some straws are interplaited with 
cloth, while some have bias folds of velvet 
alternating with the rows of straw and 
radiating trom the centre. 

Notbing would seem to be too fanciful 
for either hats or bonnets. Many have 
helmet crowns with the straw arranged 
longitudinally on either side. Some are 
made with beaded braids around the 
crown and fronts, and are very inexpen- 
sive. 

Dresses are often pinked, and bonnets 
are made to watch them, with close-set 
rows of narrow pinked-out cloth all over, 
the brim bordered with a frilling of the 
same, 

Felt hats and felt bonnets are larg ly 
worn, also beavers, Some of the felts have 
beaver brims ; others are beaver all over. 
One curious new hat is a reproduction of a 
tleld-marshal’s hat, with round crown and 
atufto!t bows of ribbon on one side. 

Many of the felts are laced all around in 
perpendicular lines from the top, the lac- 
ings often dillering in tones at the founda- 
tion. 

There is an immensely increased variety 
in tweeds. The Irvine tweed is an imita- 
tion of coating,and has a mixed, prominent 
aud decided stripe, biscuit blended with 
peacock, red with blue, brown with Gobe- 
line. Sometimes silk mixes with the 
color, as in cheviots, Cochnatus displays 
a check with a shadow line beside it, which 
gives it more prominence. 


A sailor tweed made in tine wool with a 
chevron weaving and a tine thread stripe 
an inch apart, will look well to the end; 


and a very large mumber of the autumn 


&, 


dreases are being made of it. 

The groseille mixtures are in favor, and 
the grays and whites are fashionable even 
as much out of as in mourning. 
tweeds owe their name to admixtures of 
brilliant coloring introduced into the 
stripes—red, blue, gray, gold and biscuit 
being perhaps one of the best coinbina- 
tions, in very broad stripes, intended to be 
made up with plain; or Gobeline-brown 
and golden-red. Neone can go very far 
wrong in choosing a tweed. 

There are a few simple brocades intro- 
duced on ordinary woolens, smal! leaf pat- 
terns on Biarritz cloth, and smal! brocades 
between stripes on others. But the chev- 
ron weaving applied to everything is a 
more distinctive feature; even the chev- 
iots show it between stripes of contrasting 
color. 

Fancy velvets are being largely used 
with all the woolen stuffs, as waistcoats, 
panels, revers, etc. They display stripes 
aud squares and plush spots, and Gothic 
patterns in trise and plain velvet, two or 
three colors intermixed. 

Some new woolens have a marbled ap- 
pearance, and at a first glance would 
seem to be shot, changeant—as the French 
call it—a dominant idea in many depart- 
ments. 

Skirts are still draped up a good deal ; 
but for the autumn and winter we are 
assured the long plaited skirt will come 
into tashion again. 

Even now plaid skirts are to be seen in 
fancy woolen and as well as thick silk tis- 
sues. ‘The skirt is plaited in hollow plaits, 
and forms a square train of moderate 
length behind ; in front it is trimmed with 
embroidered or with very narrow flounces, 
and panels or tabs ofa different color are 
generally placed on each side, between the 
train and front, or the skirt opens in front, 
to show a tablier of a different material. 
This is also a fashionable style. We shall 
certainly see trains come in again for 
dressy indoor toilets, though at present 
skirts are still mostly cut round. 

As black dresses are indispensable at al! 
seasons, every lady should have at least 
two of these in her wardrobe. A plain 
woolen suit of etamine or veiling very little 
trimmed, but perfect in cut, is most ser- 
viceable for many occasions. It may have 
a panel of brocaded silk, a plaited or 
worsted embroidery down the side. 
Another style of trimming consists of 
embroidered or beaded galloon placed in 
wheel trimming on the border of the tuni- 
que and plastron. 

Dressy black toilets are ofa fine quality 
ot foulard, ofsatin merveilleux and of silk 
guipure on a silk lining. This guipure is 
much more durable than imitation Chan- 
tilly or Lyons laces. It is draped under 
jet ornaments. The waist is haif open 
over a black or white guipure, 

Grenadine dresses in openwork are also 
very elegant. They have waists which are 
shirred or gathered on the breast and 
shoulders, and pointed in front. For very 
sligut figures the waist may be belted in 
under a sash tied on one side, 

Ata fashionable wedding recently the 
bride was attired in a toilet a la Marguerite 
made of white satin, white moire and 
duchess lace. The Gretchen bodice opened 
broadly over a guimpe of cream-white 
crepe lisse, and ths veil was made of the 
same airy fabric finished with a deep heim. 
ller ornaments were diamonds and pearls. 
The tive bridesmaids wore gowns of pink 
aud white or green and white striped satin 
and silk, and the wide satin stripe bro- 
caded with pink or yellow roses half 
blown. 

The bodices were pointed and open, the 
sleeves elbow length, with ftichus crossed 
over the chest, made of real Valenciennes 
lace, the designs painted in delicate tints. 
They each carried gilded wicker baskets 
filled with pink and yellow roses, maiden- 
hair fern and white elder blossoms. 

One of the elegant toilets worn was of 
mauve satin, brocaded with pink velvet 
roses and dark green velvet leaves. This 
dress was made up in combination with 
pink satin de Lyon the shade of the roses. 
The Josephine corsage was trimmea about 
the open neck with coquilles of point 
lace. 





Odds and Ends, 
SOME NEW FANCY WORK, 
(Concluded, | 
Raised embroidery is novel and etlective, 
but, of course, needs great neatness and 
patience. It is suitable for ornamenting 
plush cushion covers and screens. Figur s 
are tue most satisfactory, especially those 
in the Watteau style. The design is 
traced on the material and covered with 
cotton wool first to raise it Care must be 
taken to divide the portions of the figure 
neatly. For instance, a round inass of 











wool must be laid down separately from 
the body to form the face. All this stuffed 
portion must be covered with satin of ap- 
propriate color to suit the various portions 
ot the dress. The satin must be put into 
pleats for the skirts of dresses, and 
wherever necessary. The faces are made 
of pink sticking plaster, the features are 
drawn with ink. The hair has to be 
worked with large, loose French knots 
with either black or brown wool or filoselle. 
Sometimes it is an improvement to dust 
some sachet powder on the wadding be- 
fore itis covered with the satin. A cord 
must edge the satin after the rest of the 
figure is done, to make it all neat and tidy. 
Another way to do this work is to trace out 
the outlines ot the figures on board, 
and then to cut them out. The wadding is 
gummed in place on the cardboard, and 
the satin is brought over to the wrong side 
of the cardboard. When all is covered the 
stuffed figures are sewn down to the plush 
foundations, and then outlined with cord 
as a finish. 

The embroidered lace that was so popu- 
lar a season or two ago, appears likely to 
be in favor for some time yet, but is car- 
ried out in rathera different manner. The 
sprays, scrolls, or pines that form the de- 
sign of the lace are embroidered in the 
usual manner, then are cut out and ap- 
pliqued to satin. This work is well 
adapted for use on dessert d’oyleys, which 
must be edged with a pretty, narrow gold 
fringe. 

Apropos of dessert d'oyleys, a pretty and 
novel way of making these is to applique 
colored muslin on white thus: Trace out 
a good pattern (one intended for braiding 
may do for the purpose) on stiff glazed 
cambric, and put in all tbe lines with 
black ink,so that they can be seen through 
a double told of muslin. Lay the pink 
muslin over the white, and tack them 
down together evenly and smoothly to the 
glazed cambric. Buttonhole around all the 
lines of the pattern with very fine flourish- 
ing thread ; finally cut away all the pink 
muslin left outside these lines of button- 
hole stitches, leaving a pink design edged 
with white against a toundation of white 
muslin. Net is nearly as well adapted for 
this work as muslin ; the colored part then 
should be muslin against a background of 
net. The extreme edge of such d’oyleys 
should be traced out in large scallops, 
edged with buttonhole-stitch, and atter- 
wards cut out. 

Some ladies are very clever at embroid- 
ering monograms and letters in the corners 
of their handkerchiefs, but for those who 
desire a wider scope for their energies I 
may recommend the new way of embroid- 
ering sheets. The top edge of the sheet, 
where it folds over the bed when it is made 
up, can be handsomely embroidered with 
white linen thread in satin-stitch for about 
a foot or fourteen inches of its depth. The 
design should be a bold one, and color may 
be added, if preferred to plain white. The 
embroidery should be as thick and hand- 
some as possible, This style of ornamenta- 
tion will wear well and wash well, and it 
is more sensible than the sham sheets we 
have seen of late. 

} losa silk embroidery is pretty and use- 
ful for a great variety of purposes, notably 
for panels, fronts, waistcoats and cuffs of 
evening dresses, Care must be taken when 
commencing this style of work that the 
hands are pertectly smooth, and not 
roughened by any kind of plain work, 
which is best laid aside till this is finished. 
The main disadvantage of floss silk is its 
tendency to wear rough, so that every care 
must be taken to keep it smooth as long as 
possibie, Let the material chosen be 
either China crepe, tine cashmere, or nun’s 
cloth, in any pretty delicate color. Trace 
out a design as much like an Indian one as 
possible, and work it in long satin stitches, 
letting them lie against the material as 
flatly as possible. The stems must be 
worked in ordinary crewel stitch, but ber- 
ries, centres of flowers, and such designs, 
must be worked in with satin stitch over 4a 
foundation of stitches, or a wee piece of 
cotton wool laid on first to serve as pad- 
ding. This work looks charming on fian- 
nel dressing-gowns or jackets, while dainty 
tittle bead flannels for infants may be 

worked in the same way, and will sell at a 
bazaar stall by dozens. White floss silk on 
pale blue or pink is pretty, and man 
would admire the effect o! th 4 
® white on 
dove-color or tawn-colored nun’s cloth. If 
the work is intended to be made up as an 
evening dress to follow the outlines after 
the embroidery is finished, with tine gold 
or tinsel is a very great improvement. 
ee Eee 

All papas aod maimuinas havee 

sort of sight which distioguhhes capitan 





a distance clearly, while the peo- 
n 8 
tacles to see those under thelr Very nose, 





L. H. W.—It is totally out of our power 
to recommend persous what situations they ought to 
take, or how they are toobtain them, otherwise than 
by advertisement in the daily newspapers or by the 
interest of their own friends. 

MEKAL.—Wood-pulp may be made by 
heating wood-chips, sawdust, etc., under pressure 
in iron bollers with sulphite of soda, potash, or lime 
the washed and purified pulp is saturated with 
on china-clay, ¢tc., and pressed into moulds io 

en, 


Mrs. H.—Raise the arm over the head 
and keep it there for fiveor ten minuies. Thoroughly 
oll the dnger, and then get some one to pull off the 
ring upwards ; the patient had better sit on the floor 
If this treatment fails, the ring must be cut off or 
filed through. 

Mary 8,—It is an old Rowan Catholic 
practice, revived in the Church of England by many 
people of Ritaalistic tendencies, The sign of the 
cross is merely a symbol of Obristian belief, and was 
regarded in ancient times as possessing a special 
talismanic virtue against demons and all the powers 
of darkness, 


No. 55,—Cockades are properly contined 
to the servants of persons holding the Queen’s com- 
mission in Bugland. But, if any American chooses 
to stick one on his coachman’s hat, we do not see 
what there is to prevent him. It isa little bit of s- 
cial assumption, contemptible enough in its own 
way, but opem to no reproo! saw wholesome 
ridicule. 

Viota.—For Fair Rosamund see any 
good biographical dictionary. ‘Tristan and Iseuit'» 
is one of the old Arthurian legends, about whieh you 
can read at full length in Mallory’s Morte d’ Arthur, 
The story has been made the subject of innumerable 
poems, of which the best known are one of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Idylis of the King’ and Swinburne's ‘‘Trigt- 
ram of Lyonnegse.’* Undine isa German fairy ro- 
mance by Dela Motte Feuque. It has been fre 
quently translated into French and Englisk 


ELITE.—Tne case 18 an odd one -alto- 
gether, but wetake your father’s side. The young 
man cannot care for you as he should, If he loved 
you, as we think those engaged to marry ought to 
love each other, he would as soon think of jumping 
intoalake of fire and brimstone, ag escort other 
ladies to places against your wishes, His explanation 
besides, that he js waiting for your father’s consent, 
has such an offensive air of owning you about it that 
we set the youth down at even a Jess value, than your 
father puts him, We think you would do well to let 
him go. 

Hay.—You are one of the many bhup- 
dreds who lose their money through trusting persons 
whom they like. In your case it is useless to cry out, 
for you have noremedy whatever, and no court of 
law could find one tittle of evidence in favor of your 
claim, Write the big debt off as bad, and ‘‘cut your 
loss’* without golng tolaw. We wish that people 
would learn to deal in a business-like fashion when 
money isja question. Never mind whom you deal 
with; treat fathér, mother, brother, sister, and 
friend in the same way, aud take the bare word of no 
man, however mucb you may really trust and esteem 
him, 


RELWALDASON.—If you will excuse us 
for forming 80 harsh an opinion, we are distinctly 
inclined to suppose that the lady returned your en- 
wagement-ring ‘‘broken into little pleces’’ for some 
good and sufficient reason ; for we do not for a mo- 
ment imagine that you are asking us a purely ab- 
stract question, Nordo wethink very highly of a 
man who, after his engagement has been broken off, 
casts aspersions upon the ladylike character of the 
girl who has just rejected him. You have asked for 
our opinion, and we are constrained to give it to 
you ; it you do not like it, you have the usual alter- 
native. 


PHYNEMAR.—AS a rule, a young married 
lady may certainly invite an old lover to dinner. The 
theory and practice of society are that marriage 
wipes out the very memory ofall previous little love- 
affairs, But your third question makes us hesitate to 
say whether iu your case such a course would be 
wise. We suspect that you still entertain an undue 
affection fur the rejected lover, and do not greatly care 
for the man you have done so wrong in marrytng. if 
this be so, your only safety lies in never seeing your 
lover again, Avoid temptation, Of your two alter- 
natives, we certainly admire most the girl who mar- 
ries the person she really loves, 


R. E. Ems.—Ob, no! There is no “pre 
mium’? offered anywhere on earth for the discovery 
of perpetual motion, and that for a very good reason 
too—all sensible people everywhere know that per- 
petual motion is a simple physical impossibility. 
Read and try to understand Stewart's ‘‘Conservation 
of Energy,’’ and you will then see why this is 80. 
All energy tends always to be dissipated into space. 
In any machine there must inevitably be friction or 
its equivalent iu some form or other—that Is to say & 
loss of energy in the course of working. This lost 
energy must needs be replaeed from outside, aud . 
your machine fails of necessity to possess perpetu 
motion, 


A. W.—If you have not influence enough 
to keep the young man from tippling and idling get 
we fear that your chances after marriage would : 
poor. We know exactly the type of lad of whie 
your lover is an exemplar, and we never knew suy 
one of tue come to good, Idleness in their — 
leads to shocking evils. Take our advice, and e 
away. You do not seem to be violently in love, ao 
you will soon forget au attachment which can 7 
only ia squalor and misery for you. Could you yo 
see the life led by the children of an idle yn 
would be horrified, Lf your sweetheart were & : 
feather-brained fellow who broke into dissipst! 
from sheer light-heartedness, you mixlt we 
him, but there is only a scanty chance in y 
case, 


CARRIE.—We do not think there is = 
thing that will improve a memory bad io — re 
you mention. The only thing to do Is streau y 
make up your mind that you will not neem, ae 
as you go that you have so many things w ~! oe 
order, The first and most important polit 
pause and think at the right moment. It oye 
thoughtlessness which causes your no. e 
ask yourself plainly, **Was I sent for s0aP rely T° 
had not I also to get candies ?”* you will #4 
member. Link the things together io or on 
by saying, for example, in this case, on cannot 
things, voth for the bed-room.** But, If ¥ me 
succeed thus, there is nothing for it but y 
little pocket note-book and make a list 
needful. 
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